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Something rich and rare... 
sn’r that the definition of the ideal Christmas gift? And 
how thoroughly the gift of a Hoover to a woman fulfils 
it. For the Hoover is a gift rich in the freedom it confers 
from dusty house-cleaning and endless drudgery. Rare - 
\las! Since as fast as seen it is snapped up like all good 
things in these days of shortages. ‘This however is a 
situation we are doing our utmost to amend. As fast 
as we can manufacture Hoover cleaners they are 


being delivered to Hloover dealers. Your ee 


chance wil! come to ‘‘ Give her a Hoover and ¢ < P of 


give her the best’?! ae ae y) 
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THROUGH WHICH THE KEENEST EYES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE LOOKED UPON THE OUTSIDE WORLD: THE DRAWING- 
ROOM WINDOW OF JANE AUSTEN’S COTTAGE AT CHAWTON, HAMPSHIRE ~THE SUBJECT OF A CURRENT APPEAL. 


In our issue of December 14 we gave pictures of Chawton Cottage, in which Jane to make those rooms which are definitely associated with Jane Austen accessible 
Austen lived from 1809 until the year of her death in 1817, and we referred to to the public." Overleaf we show a number of pictures of the cottage, and, above, 
the appeal of the Jane Austen Society for funds to purchase this cottage “ and, the drawing-room window, through which can be seen the oak-tree which she 
while keeping it in repair and the main part of it in use as living accommodation, herself planted (the right of the two shown). 

Photograph taken specially for “ The Ilustvated London News.” 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF IMMORTAL BOOKS: CHAWTON 
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N author's im- 
mortality lies 

in his books, and 
perhaps no author's 
work has suffered 
less from the erosion 
of time than Jane 
Austen's. ‘And, 
while the stones of 
Winchester—or Mil- 
som Street—remain, 
Glory, Love and 
Honour unto Eng- 
land’s Jane!" sang 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Yet, however certain 
of an author's 
immortality, most 
readers are conscious 
of the need of a 
shrine of some sort, 
a place of pilgrimage, 
full of memories and 
memorials. Just 
such an opportunity 
has arisen for the 
lovers of Jane 
Austen. When her 
father, the Reverend 
George Austen, died, 
Jane Austen and her 
[Continued opposite. 
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CHAWTON COTTAGE FROM THE WINCHESTER ROAD: THE 
LEFT-HAND OAK WAS PLANTED BY JANE AUSTEN HERSELF. 
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“ ” 
THE WATER SUPPLY FOR JANE AUSTEN'S COTTAGE: EMMA AND 


THE OLD WELL-HEAD AT CHAWTON, 
VON ORD YAOSNOUENOUENNULAUEONLAANAAANENKNALEANQURN LOAN DUANQLEONON * YOOaUeanQungnQnneUanUenGanUnnDennRQUONNAQUENNENCDEONEUENAELLENINNEAALEARONRED ANE 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH JANE AUSTEN LIVED WITH HER MOTHER AND SISTER, CASSANDRA, 
FROM 18090,.TO 1817, AND WROTE NEARLY ALL HER BOOKS: FROM THE BACK, 


Continued.) 
encouraged to creak so that she could conceal her work if anyone approached : 


and the drawing-room, in which Etlward Knight had one window bricked up 
as it was overlooked from the road, and another cut to look out upon: the 
garden. There also remains an oak-tree which Jane Austen had planted as a 


VOMUARURURENONUEEUNAUALUALOUEOUONEOERUORRREUENLNLOUULETENLAGOUUEUGAUURREDNUDRRLLERECSG8C 4990 


THROUGH WHICH STEPPED DAILY THE CREATOR OF 
“p’aRCY "’: THE FRONT DOOR, 
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JANE AUSTEN S BEDROOM TO-DAY: _OVER THE ORIGINAL FIREPLACE THE FRAMED INSCRIPTION 


RECORDS HER NIECE CAROLINE'S VISIT DURING HER AUNT’S LAST ILLNESS. 
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THE AUSTENS’ TIME, THE SERVANTS’ SITTING-ROOM AT CHAWTON COTTAG 
THE LEAN-TO BUILDING BEYOND THE WINDOW IS A LATER ADDITION, 


sapling. In this house all of her works, except ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,”’ were 
written in their final form. This property has now been offered to the Jane 
Austen Society for £3000. The Society has appealed for £5000 (to cover 
purchase and the necessary extensive repairs), and lovers of Jane Austen who 

Photographs spectally taken for 
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PROBABLY THE FAMOUS “CREAKING DOOR” WHICH 
WARNED JANE AUSTEN OF APPROACHING INTRUDERS. 
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COTTAGE—WHERE JANE AUSTEN LIVED AND WROTE. 
\ 
Continued.) 

mother and _ sister 
Cassandra left Bath 
and went to live in 
Chawton Cottage, 
near Alton, in Hamp- 
shire. Chawton 
Great House, and 
the property which 
went with it, had 
been inherited by 
Jane’s second brother, 
Edward, who took 
the name of Knight 
on acquiring the 
estate; and it was 
he who put the 
Cottage at their dis- 
posal. It is an L- 
shaped brick-built 
house which has 
altered very little. 
Several of the fea- 
tures are identifiable 
from family tradition 
and Jane Austen’s 
letters. They include 
Jane Austen's bed- 
ay room; the  dining- 
“iF, room, in which she 

i sca cara often wrote and N 

THE BEDROOM OF JANE AUSTEN’S SISTER AND FAVOURITE COMPANION, CASSANDRA: where the door was ™ cert 

THE BOOKCASE RECESS IS A WINDOW BRICKED UP ABOVE THE -HALL DOOR. (Continued below, lef.. SURVIVORS OF JANE AU GARDEN: A YEW -TREE 
AND BOX BUSHES WHICH FLANKED THE ARBOUR, 
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SOON TO BE A MEMORIAL AND A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE : A HOMELY CORNER IN A HOMELY COTTAGE: THE 
A CORNER OF JANE AUSTEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. SCULLERY, WITH THE ORIGINAL COPPER, AT CHAWTON, THE OLD BAKEHOUSE AND ORIGINAL BRICK OVEN 
IN AN OUTHOUSE OF CHAWTON COTTAGE. 
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IT IS TO-DAY: BOARDED OVER, UNDER WHERE JANE AUSTEN OFTEN WROTE AND ALLOWED THE DOOR TO CREAK TO WARN HER 


THE CHAWTON COTTAGE KITCHEN AS 
THE DINING-ROOM, WHICH LIES ON THE RIGHT OF THE HALL. 


THE RADIO, 18 THE OLD CHARCOAL-HEATED HOT-WATER SYSTEM. OF ANYONE APPROACHING : 
wish to contribute should send their contributions to the Society's Accountants, | to form the nucleus of a collection of relics and a place of pilgrimage in 
Messrs. Sheen, Stickland and Co., 81, High Street, Alton, Hants. It is not which the spirit and personality of England's greatest woman novelist shall be 
proposed, in the present housing shortage, to dispossess the present inhabitants, crystallised for all her devotees—-the place in which she observed life so brilliantly 
but the big drawing-room is immediately available, and it is proposed here and recorded it with such precision and strength. 


“ The Illustrated London News.” 
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NE of the readers of this page, thinking, I imagine, 
that it wants a little enlivening, has kindly 

sent for my perusal a sheaf of old newspapers of the 
year 1775. The journal in question, a very elegant 
production, was called the ‘‘ St. James’s Chronicle or 
British Evening-Post.”’ In size it is even smaller than 
the attenuated post-war newspaper of to-day, con- 
sisting of only two folio sheets, printed on both sides. 
But, as the type is very small and close, a good-deal 
is crowded into it. The times were momentous, for 
the American colonies were in rebellion, and Britannia, 
who is depicted in the title initial with shield, spear 
and laurel spray, stood ready to reduce them to the 
proper duty and allegiance. The editor of the 
““St. James’s Chronicle’’ had plenty to write about. 


Curiously enough, however, his sympathies were 
not with his own country, but with the rebellious 
colonists. These, in his eyes, were gallant provincials, 
‘“‘ eager to expose their Lives in the Cause of Liberty.” 
The British troops, on the other. hand, are always 
contemptuously referred to as ‘the mercenaries.” 
“The last letters from General Putnam,’” runs the 
issue of June 10, “ breathe a most determined Spirit 
of Bravery. He expresses himself resolved at all 
Hazards to dislodge the Mercenaries and possess the 
Town of Boston ; rafts were preparing for the purpose ; 
and, should the Enterprise be planned with Judicious- 
ness and conducted with Spirit, there scarcely remains 
a Doubt but it will prove successful.” A week after 
this number of the paper appeared, it will be remem- 
bered, a battle was fought outside Boston at Bunker 
Hill which helped to change the history of the world. 


I suppose no other country save ours has ever 
been allowed such latitude to criticise its own cause in 
time of war. It certainly would not have been tolerated 
in America during the fighting in question ; it would 
not, one must confess, be tolerated in Britain to-day. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOT 
TIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” OF 
DECEMBER 26, 1846. 














PARIS FASHIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
“The winter gaieties, now beginning in right earnest, give occasion 
for the display of evening costumes of every description, from the 
dinner dress to the Toilette de Bal. The costumes which we now 
anticipatorily present to our readers ... are two exquisite 
Costumes de enade. The first consists of a robe of satin, 
couleur de bois, with black velvet figuring. The bonnet is worn 
with a short veil, and a small rose: gloves, straw colour : cachmere 
shawl, white or bright ted. The robe of the other dress is green 
silk shot with blue, trimmed with imitation lace. The bonnet is 
of velvet, couleur raisin de Corinthe, with feathers and ribbons of 








apple-green ; gloves, delicate lilac.”’ 


Capital, and have in some Measure succeeded, as 
the latter are no longer permitted to trade openly. 
The Jews have since this, built themselves Houses 
beyond the Line, which make our Merchants fear 
they will, by their Activity and Diligence, be of as 
much Detriment to them there as in the City.” 


From Europe and America it is pleasant to turn 
to more homely scenes. ‘‘On Wednesday,” we are 
told, “‘the Wife of one Ambrose Mearson, a blind 
Musician, near the Broad-Way, Westminster, was 
brought to Bed of two Girls and one Boy, who with 
the Mother are likely to do well. She was brought 
to Bed of three Children about eleven Months ago. 
so that she has had six within the vear.’” Happv 
Mr. Mearson! though perhaps there were times at 
the close of that momentous twelvemonth when the 
good musician wished himself deaf as well as blind. 
“A message from Stowe,”’ runs another news item, 
“mentions that Earl Temple’s disorder since his 
arrival there is turned to the Gout, and there is great 
Hope of his Recovery.’’ One likes to think of him 
hobbling on his crutches and cursing elegantly among 
the temples and statues of his noble domain with one 
eye on the classical inscriptions, and the other on the 
soft blues and greens of the Buckinghamshire land- 
scape. I wish I were walking there with him to 
share it. 


Not that the eighteenth-century domestic scene, 
as depicted in these agreeable pages was wholly 
peaceful and idyllic. Crime has its part, and Sex, 
too, rears its ugly head. Thus “‘ on Tuesday evening 
a Plaisterer in Piccadilly, having caught his Wife 
in some Indecencies with a Neighbour, he cut her 
across the Head with a Trowel in so shocking a Manner, 
that she expired on Wednesday Morning in great 
Agonies. The Husband immediately absconded.” 
There were also plenty of burglaries, bankruptcies 





Mr. Morrison and the Emergency Regulations 
would have made short work of the “ St. James’s 
Chronicle” had it appeared during the late war ; 
its editor would unquestionably have been shut 
up under 18b. But in eighteenth-century England 
he remained at large, an honoured and vigorous 
part of the most libertarian constitution in the 
world. It seems strange, that in the United 
States to-day, the England of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should always be represented as tyrannical. 
It most certainly was not. Throughout the war, 
even when Britain was fighting for her life against 
the Americans’ European allies, a large section 
of the British educated public continued to 
speak of the Americans’ cause as their own; 
that, as they put it, “of our common freedom.” 
It is sad that we moderns should know so little 
of our own history that we almost invariably 
accept the American view of eighteenth-century 
Britain as correct, and decry our own generous 
and tolerant ancestors. They were far more 
generous and far more tolerant than the modern 
world conceives of as possible. 


Other countries at the time were not so 
tolerant, Indeed, even in these three issues of 
the ‘St. James's Chronicle,"’ there is evidence 
that the same frantic persecutions that divide 
Europe to-day still divided her then, From 
Poland (already once and shortly to be again 
invaded and finally partitioned by Russia, Austria 
and Prussia), we are told by a correspondent 
(presumably a Pole): “Several Towns of this 
Kingdom are endeavouring to get rid of the 
Jews, who have absolutely got all the Trade into 
their own Hands. They are, by a Publication, 
ordered to go out of Cracow in four Weeks Time, 
on Pain of Confiscation of their Effects, if they 
were found there afterwards. The Jews first 
addressed themselves to the Minister of the 
Court of Vienna, and some presented a Petition 





and shipwrecks. Against these evil and dis- 
astrous tendencies, however, it is pleasant to 
record the corrective efforts of the scholastic pro- 
fession. I particularly liked the sound of a work 
advertised for the Use of Schools entitled ‘‘Choice 
Emblems ; natural, historical, fabulous, moral and 
divine, for the Improvement and Pastime of Youth. 
The Whole calculated to convey the Golden 
Lesson of Instruction under a new and more 
Delightful Dress.’’ And all this for only 2s., with 
a ‘‘ Great Allowance to Boarding Schools.”’ 


About half the paper—-indeed, rather more — 
is given to advertisements. The proprietors 
of the British Press in the eighteenth century 
knew their business. And personally I found 
the advertisements the most interesting part of 
the paper. Many of them, like the detailed 
notices of eligible country houses to be Iet, 
several of them commodiously furnished from 
roof to basement—-think of it,.1775 furniture, 
curtains, linen, porcelain, glass and silver !—have 
an almost painfully nostalgic effect on a sensitive 
modern reader. And for anyone seeking a 
west-country holiday, what about this ? 


“SARAH and MARY MORRICE, who lately 
kept the Exeter Inn at Exmouth, are removed 
into the Rose and Crown in the Borough of 
Honiton, which they have fitted up in a genteel 
Manner, and have laid in a good Assortment of 
the best Wines, etc., etc., and hope that nothing 
will be wanting in their Power to accommodate 
those who will do them the Honour of putting 
up at the said Inn. Neat Post-Chaises, with 
able Horses and careful Drivers, to be had at 
the shortest notice.”’ 


I particularly like the “etc., etc." The 
fare, presumably, was of the kind so satisfyingly 
enumerated in Parson Woodforde's diaries. I 
should have liked to have stayed there. No 





to the Emperor, laying before him the Privileges 
which permitted them to live and trade in 
Cracow. The Town of Rawa followed the Ex- 


BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD, AT QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


“The origin of the ceremony of bri ing in the BOAR’S HEAD —_ si 
to the high table in the H Hall of ~ 8 Col ~q 


doubt after a day or two I should have had to 
have had resort to one of Dr. James's Analeptic 
Pills for the Disorders of the Stomach so con- 
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ample of Cracow, and ordered the Jews to leave , Oxford, on Christmas Day, is 
that Place in 12 Weeks Time, by which the unknown ; but it may annals inferred that the custom has been observed 


. ei from the foundation of the in 1340, since we find that a Boar’s Head, veniently, and with such a wealth of embarrass- 
Inhabitants hope to see their Trade re-established. ‘Crested with bays and rosemary,’ was a stand dish in the ) Derental Halls ing detail, advertised at the foot of the right-hand 
The same Proceedings have caused a great deal in olden time at -Y— +.» + Bringing in Ce Sev rs Head is . . . a 0 way 
of Motion here, The Merchants have done all as four or five hundred of them in the Hal! and beng ome looking ‘into the journal, But I feel sure, whatever the effect 
stel, and o mest Wpteveeting Sunt % is, sessing the caslent CuyNEEEA . o of the pills, it would have been worth it 








attractive scene to the good citizens of Oxtord column on the front page of every issue of the 
they could to have the Jews sent out of this \. 
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THE PRINCESSES’ PERSONAL SETTING: 
T.R.H. IN THEIR PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 


THE 


PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM: PINK CARNATIONS } 
THE CRYSTAL VASE ON HER DESK. 


HER 
TO FILL 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN 
USED, WHENEVER POSSIBLE, 


H.R.H. 
ARKE 
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T.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND 
PRINCESS 
MARGARET IN THE 
ROOM WHICH IS 
STILL KNOWN AS 
THE SCHOOLROOM, , 
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H.R.H."S LIBRARY IN THE WINDOW 


JANE AUSTEN. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER BOOKS : 
INCLUDES THE WORKS OF THE BRONTES AND 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: 


or 
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+ ELIZABETH WITH HER COLLECTION OF STAMPS, WHICH HAS BEEN ENTIRELY 


LONDON NEWS 


PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM 
OPENS HER MAIL, 


AT THE 
EVERY MORNING 


PESK IN HER 
SHE PERSONALLY 


anna 


GOOD MUSICIANS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH IS STANDING 
SCHOOLROOM, AT WHICH HER SISTER 1S SEATED. 


THE PRINCESSES ARE BOTH 
BY THE PIANO IN THE 


yeeenes savenananneneenn: oanennensen: 


RINCESS ELIZABETH'S private sitting-room at Buckingham Palace, overlooking 

St. James’s Park, contains her desk, with telephones for external and internal 
calls, letter-baskets and a photograph of the Queen. Glass-fronted bookcases hold 
gifts received from many quarters of the world; and there is a canvas bed for 
the corgi, Susan. The schoolroom contains a piano, and many books, and 
Princess Elizabeth's private sitting-room also has bookcases. Her library includes 
the works of the Brontés and Jane Austen, and she greatly appreciates books on 
the Highlands and humorous works. Her stamp collection is entirely separate 

from the King’s famous collection. (Photographs by Studio Lisa.) 
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H.R.M. = PRINCESS 
BY HERSELF. 


MALL: 
FORMED 


HER PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM, WHICH OVERLOOKS THE 
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REECE and her affairs to-day provide a 
subject of international controversy 

only a little less bitter than was the case during 
the civil war which followed the departure of 
the German forces of occupation. The present 
Government enjoys a Parliamentary majority 
to which it is entitled as the result of elections 
conducted, according to the evidence of in- 
dependent and unbiased observers, in a man- 
ner such as afforded the country a genuine 
opportunity to express its opinion. This is more than can 
be said of other States in South-Eastern Europe, or, indeed, 
of Greece herself under many of her pre-war Governments. 
The return of the King io his country was also without 
doubt: based upon the wishes of a substantial majority, 
though it would doubtless be preferable for a monarchy 
which had been in exile—and by no means for the first 
time—to have at its back an even larger proportion of the 
people’s suffrages. Yet controversy about Greece has not 
been stilled, even in our own country, while in the countries 
within the Soviet sphere of influence there is fierce criticism 
of the whole régime, which is there described as “‘ Fascist.” 
Greece finds herself in the uneasy situation of being poised 
between the zones in which Western and Eastern conceptions 
of democracy prevail, and, having adhered to the former, 
can be subjected to severe pressure from the latter. 
Such a position would in any case be difficult, but here 
it is rendered more so because Greece’s own political 
divisions are so deep that a 
powerful minority seeks 
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Government there had been no serious suggestions that she 
sought to obtain this territory, though Bulgaria was known 
to have yearnings for it and, indeed, also for part of Yugo- 
slay Macedonia. Now these two countries have become 
close friends, brought together by the political faith which 
they hold in common and inspired by a common hostility 
towards Greece. Yugoslavia, however, is the senior partner 
and is able to decide how much of Greek Macedonia would 
fall to her share if the campaign in favour of its annexation 
should prove successful. If the two had their will, perhaps 
Bulgaria would be offered compensation elsewhere, on her 
southern frontier, but it appears unlikely that their designs 
will reach fruition in the near future. Therc is no doubt, 
however, that the affair is causing acute anxiety in 
Atbens. 

Though Macedonia was in ancient times a kingdom 
and later a Roman province, the district to which the title 
is now applied has never been a national entity. In 
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the town of that name, and across Lake 
Prespa. Serbia’ got Northern Macedonia. 
Bulgaria might have been worse treated in 
view of her complete defeat, being permitted 
to annex the valleys of tthe Upper Struma 
and Mesta. Though Serbia was disappointed 
in not reaching the Adriatic, she had no 
quarrel with Greece over the settlement. 
The two countries remained friends. They 
were again allies in the First World War, 
and for a brief period in the Second. —~ 

Bulgaria, however, entered the First World War to 
gain territories in Macedonia, but backed the wrong horse. 
Once again she came off more lightly than might have been 
expected, but I have no space to describe in detail her 
territorial losses on the Aegean or on her western frontier. 
Once more, in the Second World War, she chose the wrong 
side. This time, however, she came over in the final stage, 
rendered useful service to Russia and Yugoslavia, and earned 
their gratitude. But, as I have already stated, Bulgaria, 
once the stronger of the two, now plays second fiddle to 
the big State of Yugoslavia, built up from the former 
kingdom of Serbia as the result of vast acquisitions after 
the First World War. What I have written. from the his- 
torical point of view has been intended to show that there 
has never been between Greece and Yugoslavia the type of 
enmity all too characteristic of the Balkans and that there 
is no long-standing frontier dispute between them. They are, 
in tact, the only countries 
of Eastern Europe of which 





support among the neigh- 
bouring elements hostile to 
the Western conception and 
thus to the régime itself. 

There has recently been 
a series of incidents of a 
disquieting nature on the 
frontier. In several cases 
bands of rebels took posses- 
sion of villages or small 
towns, and the Govern- 
ment’s writ ceased to run in 
whole districts. Sharp con- 
tests, miniature battles, 
occurred. At first the rebels 
stood up boldly to the troops, 
but more recently the latter 
appear to have established 
an ascendancy, so that the 
extreme challenge to the 
Government’s right to rule 
has been defeated, at all 
events for the time being. 
After these reverses the 
revolutionary bands have 
retreated across the frontier. 
According to reports reaching 
this country, the majority 
of these incidents have 








this can be said. The propa- 
ganda campaign described 
by M. Tsaldaris in favour 
of incorporation of Greek 
Macedonia in Yugoslavia is 
a new feature of Balkan 
politics. The Yugoslav 
Ambassador, who _repre- 
sented his country at the 
table of the Security Coun- 
cil, laid the blame for the 
Civil War on Greece. He 
denied that there had been 
outside interference. He 
condemned the plebiscite 
which had brought about 
the restoration of the mon- 
archy and asserted that 
there were grounds for an 
investigation in Greece, 
where the régime offended 
the sentiments of the Greek 
people. 

Again I have to write 
about proceedings of the 
United Nations without 
seeing the final results of a 
discussion. I am not im- 
pressed by the Yugoslav 








taken place on the Greek 
frontier with Yugoslavia, 
but the Bulgarian and 
Albanian frontiers have also 
been involved. In the middle 
of this month the Greek 
Prime Minister, M. Tsaldaris, 
went to the United States and at Lake Success pre- 
sented to the Security Council a formal complaint 
against Greece’s neighbours, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania. He accused these countries of having 
deliberately fostered civil war against the Govern- 
ment in Northern Greece and given active support 
to the rebels. And he demanded that the Security 
Council should carry out an investigation on the 
spot, on the ground that this alleged threat to 
Greece constituted a danger to world peace. 

M. Tsaldaris told a grim story. According to 
his account, not only had several hundreds of soldiers 
and police been killed within the space of two months 
in the frontier districts; women and children had 
also been slaughtered with the vilest brutality. 
M. Tsaldaris could not say that Greece demanded 
nothing of her neighbours, because she has put on 
record her claim to slight alterz‘ions in the Bulgarian 
and Albanian frontiers—a claim which I discussed 
here at the time when it was advanced. He argued, 
however, that these were minor adjustments put 
forward in the accepted form and no excuse for the 
“state of undeclared war” which, he said, Greece 
was now experiencing as regards not only Bulgaria and 
Adbania, but also as regards Yugoslavia, against which 
Greece had no claim. He then went on to contend 
that the real significance of the support which he 
alleged these countries had given to dissident Greeks 
was much more important and sinister. It was 
not resentment over Greek claims; it was not based 
merely on “ ideological” hostility to the Greek yy, 
monarchy or the present Greek régime; it was 
due above all to a determination to prepare the 
way for the wresting of Greek Macedonia from 
Greece and its incorporation in Yugoslav Macedonia, 
a State-in the Yugoslav federation. M. Tsaldaris 
further alleged that these aggressions were linked with a 
strong propaganda campaign to the same end. It was all, 
he said, a carefully-thought-out piece of strategy, the 
tactical ingredients being the guerilla warfare on one hand 
and the propaganda campaign on the other. 

It may not be generally recognised in this country that 
Greek Macedonia is a new Greek possession which came to 
Greece as a result of the Balkan Wars, just preceding the 
First World War of 1914. When it became Greek territory 
it contained many inhabitants of Turkish blood. These 
have now for the most part gone, but there still remain 
people of Yugoslav and Bulgarian blood, though according 
to the Greek Prime Minister’s account the proportion is now 
very small, Until Yugoslavia came under a Communist 
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THE SCENE OF GUERILLA WARFARE DESIGNED 
IN GREECE A REGIME OPPOSED TO THE WISHES OF THE MAJORITY - 


BULGARIA : 


Tsaldaris arrived 
He said : 


NORTHERN BOUNDARIES OF GREECE. 


bands, which were using 


ATIVE, LISTENS ATTENTIVELY. 


upwards of five centuries it was a Turkish possession. As 
the result of the First Balkan War of 1912 the Turks were 
driven out by the Bulgarians, Serbians and Greeks. But 
the victors immediately fell out, and in 1913 Bulgaria 
declared war on Serbia and Greece—the Second Balkan 
War. Whatever chance of success she may have stood 
was ruined by immediate Turkish and Rumanian invasion 
in her rear, and she was overwhelmed. Greece acquired 
that for which she had entered the First Balkan War—a 
just war on the part of the allies by general admission— 
Southern Macedonia from Kavalla, her new frontier run- 
ning along the chain of the Balashitsa Planina east of the 
Vardar, and west of the river along another chain forming 
a natural barrier, then across the “ Monastir Gap ” south of 


ws ry Balkans.” 
yril Falls discusses the Greek complaint. 


““TO SUNDER FROM GREECE A REGION THAT WAS GREEK, AND TO SET UP 
A MAP SHOWING THE COUNTRIES ADJACENT TO THE 


Addressing the Security Council on December 12, M. Tsaldaris said that acts of aggression were being committed under a contenant plan wit ne 
two tactical aspects: intensive aa coed and active assistance to insurgent t 
ases for raids into Greek territory. 
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(From a copyright map by George Philip and Son, Lid.) 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE LODGES A FORMAL COMPLAINT WITH THE 
UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL AGAINST YUGOSLAVIA, ALBANIA AND 


M. TSALDARIS (LEFT FOREGROUND) SPEAKING, WHILE LIEUT.- 
GENERAL W. STOYICHETT (EXTREME RIGHT), THE BULGARIAN REPRESENT- 


in New York on Sommer S ty betes Oe Rey 

Council a situation now causing friction between Greece and her northern 

“TI am confident that this investigation will enlighten the United tions 

on the gravity of the situation and afford app ans for its settlement 

and the re-establishment of good neighbourly rela 
article on this page Captain 


reply, and yet I consider 
that it embodies a factor in 


high importance and which 
Greek Government 
should never for a moment 
forget. I do not believe the 
Yugoslav allegation that the present Greek régime 
offends the seniiments of the majority of the people, 
but it is only too clear that it offends a considerable 
minority and that there is a more or less neutral 
element. It is this that the Government should try 
to win by every effort in its power. .Let it be granted 
that the evidence suggests the encouragement of 
revolutionary elements from beyond the Greek 
frontiers ; the fact remains that this outside influence 
would not find so much fuel to burn if Greece herself 
were more completely united. The bitterness of 
Greek party politics, something inconceivable to us 
in modern times and unknown since the Civil War, is 
not diminished by the need for all men of moderate 
and reasonable views in Greece to draw closer together. 
The present Government, to its credit, does not go 
to extremes against its political opponents as such, 
but if it were overthrown to-morrow one can hardly 
doubt that there would be excesses comparable to 
those of Royalists and Venezelists during and after 
the First World War. 

It appears to me, as an outsider, that the dissen- 
sions in Greece afford a handle to unfriendly outside 
influences. It is probably impossible for the Govern- 
ment to placate the extreme Communist opinion in 
the country, which has revealed itself as anti- 
national, and there is no legitimate reason why it 
should seek to do so. But short of that, there is a 
volume of central and moderate opinion which, in 
her present troubled situation, Greece cannot afford 
to do without. I sincerely trust that before these 
words appear in print the Security Council will have 
made. a pronouncement favourable to the Greek 
the case, which I believe to be in general just. Yet 

1 do not believe that- such a pronouncement would 

of itself suffice to solve the Greek problem. 
Perhaps that is impossible of solution while the enmity of 
Yugoslavia towards Greece persists. But at least a step 
in the right direction would have been taken if a greater 
measure of internal unity could be attained. Jt is difficult 
to feel confidence in some of the so-called “ national” 
Governments set up since the war in a number of European 
countries, but in the case of Greece a broadening of the 
basis of the Government would appear to be necessary to 
increase the solidarity of the régime. It is known that 
conversations have been going on with that object in view, 
and we must hope that they will prove successful. I 
should not bank on matters running smoothly even if that 
were achieved, but they might run smoother and will not 
do so if it is not achieved. 
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A PROBLEM CONFRONTING THE UNITED NATIONS: THE GREEK GUERILLA WAR. 
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IN THE “NO MAN’S LAND” IN THE NORTH GREEK GUERILLA WAR: 


TOWNSHIP OF 





GUERILLA FIGHTING. 


THE RUINED 

NIAOUSSA, 
NORTH-WEST OF SALONIKA, 
SCENE OF RECENT BITTER 
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NORTH TO REINFORCE THE 
GUERILLA FORCES: LEFT AND FOREGROUND CAN BE SEEN A _ SLIT 


GUARD POST. 
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{ A TRUCKLOAD OF GREEK TROOPS HEADING 
AND 


BATTLE AGAINST 
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IN GREEK MACEDONIA, WHERE A STATE OF CIVIL WAR 
EXISTS : GREEK TROOPS IN BATTLE-DRESS, WITH RIFLE 
AND SUB-MACHINE-GUN, PATROL IN WILD COUNTRY. 
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AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF RELIEF SUPPLIES: 
THE OBJECTIVE OF BLOODY FIGHTING 


INHABITANTS OF MANDALOS VILLAGE, 





BETWEEN GUERILLAS AND GOVERNMENT TROOPS. 


A LORRY-LOAD OF COFFINS AT YANITZA, 
THIRTEEN GENDARMES KILLED BY GUERILLAS AT THE 
MANDALOS ENGAGEMENT IN LATE NOVEMBER WERE BURIED. 


WHERE THE 
GUERILLA FORCES HOLDING THE APPROACHES TO MOUNT 
TZENA, ON THE YUGOSLAV FRONTIER, 
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WAR: A YOUNG WOUNDED 
WEST OF SALONIKA, 


BANDIT CAPTURED 
FOLLOWING 


BY GREEK 


} A PRISONER OF CIVIL 
THE ATTACK ON MANDALOS 


TROOPS NEAR EDESSA, 
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On the opposite page our Military Correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, discusses the 
Greek Complaint to the Security Council, the grim story told by her Premier, 
M. Tsaldaris, of ‘ several hundreds of soldiers and police killed within the space 
of two months in the frontier districts; women and children slaughtered with 
the vilest brutality." Here we show scenes of the virtual civil war in that part of Macedonia 
which lies to the north and north-west of Salonika, where Greece marches with Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. The guerillas are numerous and well armed, but at the date of writing 
are reported to be beginning to take advantage of the Government offer of amnesty which 


eer 


expires on December 31. The attack on Mavro and Mandalos may be regarded as typical. 
These villages, north of Yanitza, manned by about sixty police or gendarmes, were 
attacked, it is stated, by about 500 bandits, who were only driven off after a day-long 
battle. Government reinforcements were sent, but the bandits later seized both villages, 
which were by now in flames. Later, more Greek troops and artillery attacked with 
aircraft support against irregulars said to be armed with heavy machine-guns, mortars 
and anti-tank weapons. Such is the situation which M. Tsaldaris has invited the United 
Nations to inspect on the spot. 
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OPIUM WARS OF THE EIGHTEEN - THIRTIES. 
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OREIGN 
MUD 

looks an odd 
title at first 
sight: it conjures 
up visions of man- 
grove swamps, the 
Hooghly and sundry 
deltas. In point of 
fact it was the Chinese 
phrase for the opium 
which we used to run 
into China. Perhaps 
“Foreign Muck” would 
have better conveyed 
the impression which 
the Chinese wished to 
convey. At all events 
this latest book by the 
lively, graphic and industrious Mr. Maurice Collis is 
“an account of the Opium Imbroglio at Canton in 
the 1830’s and the Anglo-Chinese war that followed.” 







MR, MAURICE 


COLLIS, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Collis, who is now well known as 
historian, novelist, dramatist and 
critic, was formerly in the Indian 
Civil Service and held various 
appointments in Burma for twenty- 
one years. Many of his books have 
Burma as a back ground, including 

“Trials in Burma’’ and the play 

“‘ White of Mergen.”” He is an Irish- 
man and was educated at Rugby 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 





THE GROTTO OF CAMOENS AT MACAO—FKOM A PAINTING BY THOMAS ALLOM, 


Be Camoéns wrote his epic Lusiads during exile at Macao— 
the fact being commemorated by a bust “ xecuted and placed within a grating resembling a meat safe.” 


It was in this grotto that the Portuguese 


China had been an isolated country for thousands 
of years : she had occasionally sent emissaries to, and 
exchanged silk for goods with, parvenu countries like 
the Rome of the Czsars : she had admitted emissaries 
like Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst from the 
tributary Georges of England on the assumption, 
and in the genuine belief, that the gifts which were 
brought to the Emperor of China were tribute from 
far-away Barbarian lands which knew, or should 
know, that they were subject to the Son of Heaven, 
who reigned on the Dragon Throne. A similar view 
was held by the Japanese, who for centuries were 
hermits, managed to feed themselves and produced 
wonderful works of art, in metal and lithography, 
unti) the mercantile Western world forced their doors 
open and obliged them to export works of art which 
might just as well have been made in Birmingham or 
Pittsburgh. The East India Company (later accom- 
panied by free merchants) made great profits by 
bringing tea from China. The tea could only be paid 
for in silver as China was a closed country : the silver 
could most easily be obtained by selling to the Chinese 
opium grown in India. The East India Company 
could not decently smuggle the opium (which was 
forbidden by a decent Chinese Emperor) into China: 
so sales were held in Calcutta, the opium was bought 
by British firms, and it was then smuggled into 
Canton, where the British, like other nations, had a 
“ factory,”’ and up the Coast. Canton flourished on 
it. All the trade had to go through “‘ Hong”’ mer- 
chants, eight or ten ; they took a rake-off. It was all 
known to the Viceroy. who occasionally arranged a 
stage-fight, driving off the smugglers’ vessels and 
reporting a victory. to the Son of Heaven : he took a 
rake-off. Now and then an Inspector arrived from 
Peking to suppress the abominable traffic : a hundred 
thousand pounds or so satisfied him. And _ the 
Admiral in charge of the local Chinese Fleet of junks, 
which ultimately proved unable even to cope with 
two British frigates, took his rake-off for not firing 
at British smugglers until they, were out of range. 
The Emperor got tired of it all and sent one Lin to 

* »’ Foreign Mud." By Maurice Collis, Mustrated. (Faber and 
Feber: 215.) 








“FOREIGN MUD”: By MAURICE COLLIS.* 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


bring the Barbarians (i.e., the ancestors of you and 
me) to reason. The smugglers’ opium was destroyed. 
“Incidents " occurred, and we made a war, mostly 
naval. A few hundred Chinese were killed, and no 
Britons. There was a treaty made and broken; 
there was a renewal of hostilities and a treaty ‘made 
and kept. We acquired Hong Kong, rights in certain 
Treaty Ports, and an indemnity equal to the value of 
the confiscated opium. The indemnity was not claimed 
as the value of smuggled 
and detrimental goods, 
but as compensation 
for violence to British 
citizens. 

Mr. Collis seems, now 
and then, to think that 
it was all inevitable, 
though I am not sure 
that he thinks it was 
just. England, after the 
Industrial Revolution, 
was beginning to be 





dominated by a mercantile 
class which believed in 
Free Trade in and between 
all countries as one of the 
elementary Rights of Man, 
because it suited their own 
pockets. The local mer- 
chants at Canton knew 
little of Imperial, Con- 
fucian, or Peasant China 
—the enduring China— 
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CHINESE BOAT GIRL—FROM A _ PAINTING BY GEORGE 
CHINNERY. 
Coane edn Chin “was the most Catinguishad British artist who has 


ved in China. He ne Ss at Macao in 1852. His drawings are 


very sensitive and his best oil paintings have a 
quality L.A entit him to rank as a vere master.” 


Reproductions the book “ Foreign Mud” a F goatee of the 
‘ iblishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, 


and misreported China to the Home Government as 
a place full of smugglers and bribable people : who, 
in fact, had congregated in Canton because of the 
incursion of the corrupting and money-making Euro- 
peans. There was also a notion that the Chinese 
were pagan idolaters: one of the smugglers up the 


Coast was a reverend gentleman who took Bibles 
with his opium and thought, honestly, that the 
balance was on the right side. 

We abolished the opium traffic to China in 1908 ; 
the Japanese when they invaded the mainland 
resumed traffic in all such drugs. The Japanese 
knew what they wére doing: the Government of 
India, the Government of England and the Eastern 
Merchants were quite sorry they were dealing in a 





THE FACTORIES AT CANTON—FROM A PAINTING BY THOMAS ALLOM. 


er Se uarters of a mile brought you covesiie the ae Se. ee which in the eighteen-thirties were those 
of the B the Dutch, the French and t! 
of a row of builtings of a semi-European nature.” 


ey were pt from tall flagstaffs in front 


pernicious drug, but didn’t see how they could other- 
wise pay for the tea, as China was not open to general 
trade. In other words, that small war and the 
forcing open of China’s door was not waged for 
opium but for tea: and now, as things have gone, 
most of the tea comes from India and Ceylon, and 
if one’s maid were offered China tea she would 
probably say it was dish-water. 

Mr. Collis tells his story well. He also adorns 
it well. He gives many portraits of Chinese characters, 
good, bad, and medium, and many charming and 
comic sidelights on life in Canton and that Iberian 
outpost, Macao, where Camoéns is reputed to have 
lived in a cave and written the Lusiads. He has 
dug into old memoirs and found many odd and 
touching extracts. For example : 

‘‘The second person aboard at Whampoa was a 
representative of the customs, for a long list of port 
charges had to be paid, involving a good deal of 
discussion and measurement. Attached to his staff 
was a factotum whom the sailors usec to call Jack 
Hoppo, and whose duty it was to see that nothing 
was smuggled on shore. He was ready for a con- 
sideration, however, to look the other way or even 
to advise how best to arrange a deal. Always on the 
best of terms with everybody. we may listen to him 
talking to the boatswain of Downing’s ship, to whom 
for some reason or other he was under an obligation : 

““* In England so, you catchee wife, can?’ says 
he, smiling widely. 

*** Yes, I’ve a wife, what of it?’ 
hoatswain. 

*“* You catchee chilo, can ?’ 

““* One child, Jack; well?’ 

** Bull chilo, cow chilo ?’ 

*** A little girl, Why do you ask?’ 

“*Ah, yah! Can do!’ exclaims Jack Hoppo, 
apparently much delighted. ‘ You catchee cow chilo! 
I catchee flowers, all same put round head cow chilo.’ 

“Next day the boatswain received, neatly packed 
in a wooden box, some artificial flowers for his 
daughter’s hair.” 

At the same time, for the sake of enormous profits, 
the Indian Government and certain British firms (who 
would have been only too delighted to deal in more 
reputable commodities than opium, but couldn’t 
penetrate China and seemed strangely to think they 
had a right there) were selling opium to Jack Hoppo 
and virtually bribing him to tempt his fellow- 
countrymen to the use of the drug. 

Some consciences at home were allayed by the 
suggestion that it wasn’t really worse, in its effects, 
than beer or whisky. That wasn’t true: the whole 
thing was one of England’s few crimes. 

The pictures are charming and include several 
by George Chinnery, an eminent artist who chosc 
to reside at Canton and is represented in the Tate. 
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‘“BLOTMASTER,” BUT NOTABLE ARTIST: THE TATE ALEXANDER COZENS SHOW. 


‘“TOURNON OPPOSITE TO TAINT (TAIN) ON THE RHONE”; BROWN AND BLACK WASHES 


ON VARNISHED PAPER, LENT BY MR. T. GIRTIN, 


“LANDSCAPE WITH TREES BLOWN IN A STORM”; BROWN WASH ON VARNISHED PAPER, 
LENT, AS IS THE DRAWING ON THE RIGHT, BY SIR EDWARD MARSH, K.C.V.O, 


““sTUDY OF SKY NO. 4 WITH LANDSCAPE”; PENCIL AND BROWN WASH ON VARNISHED 
PAPER, LENT BY MR. P. OPPE, C.B. 


The first comprehensive exhibition of the works of Alexander Cozens (c. 1717-1786), 
arranged by Mr. Paul Oppé, was due to open at the Tate Gallery on Friday, 
December 20, after being seen in Sheffield. Alexander Cozens was born in Russia 
of English parentage, his father and maternal grandfather being shipbuilders employed 
by Peter the Great, but Mr. Oppé states that there is no foundation for the story 
that he was the illegitimate son of the Czar. He exhibited with the Society of 
Artists and at the Royal Academy, but was chiefly employed as a drawing-master 
at Eton, and to distinguished amateurs. He taught the younger sons of George III., 
and religs of this instruction have been lent by H.M. the King to the exhibition. 
Cozens also taught William Beckford, and is mentioned in his letters. In one from 
Fonthill, dated August 15, 1781, Beckford says, ‘Cozens is here, very happy, very 
solitary, and almost as full of systems as the Universe.” Cozens is, indeed, chiefly 
remembered for his systems of drawing, of which ‘“ The Principals of Beauty Relative 
tothe. Human Head” is the best known. His drawings are mainly in monochrome. 
The most characteristic are vivid and powerful memory studies executed with the 
fewest possible rough strokes, which appeal greatly to the modern eye. Cozens used 


““VALLEY WITH WINDING RIVER AND BRIDGE a A DRAWING IN BLACK WASH 
ON TONED PAPER. LENT BY MR, E. H. COLES, C,B. ; 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH WOODED CRAG”; THIS IS THE SECOND OF THREE FINISHED 
COMPOSITIONS FROM THE SAME BLOT; ENGRAVED AS A PLATE IN “NEW METHOD.” 


“RIVER AND BOAT"; A DRAWING IN GREY WASH ON TONED PAPER, SOME PEN 
WITH BLACK INK. PENCIL IN SKY. LENT BY MR. T. GIRTIN, 


these rough studies to evolve the method of teaching that he called “ blotting,” an 
invention which later earned him the scornful nickname of ‘ Blotmaster to the 
Town.” He published a treatise on this New Method, illustrated with plates, of 
which the whole series is shown in the exhibition at the Tate. To make a blot, he 
said, the whole mind must be fixed on a landscape subject or composition, and the 
hand shall execute it as quickly as possible, with little or no attention to detail. 
In his treatise he, no doubt, over-emphasised the accidental aspect of this process, 
and so later generations fancied that he advocated a system of constructing landscape 
out of purely casual smudges of ink or colour. This misconception, says Mr. Oppé, 
was universal until the treatise itself came to hght about twenty-five years ago. 
Alexander Cozens’ influence on English landscape painting was great, directly, and 
through his son, John Robert Cozens. 
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INDIA AT THE CROSSROADS: NEHRU’S PROPOSAL OF 
A REPUBLIC AT THE FIRST CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIRST MEETING OF INDIA’S CONSTITUENT ELECTED BY INDIA’S FIRST CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY : MR. ACHARYA KRIPALANI, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY AS ITS FIRST PERMANENT CHAIRMAN ON 
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CONGRESS PARTY, ADDRESSING A MEETING OF PARTY MEMBERS. DECEMBER II: DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD. 
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STITUENT ASSEMBLY MET: ; 


THE HIGH-DOMED LIBRARY 
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f WHERE INDIA’S FIRST CON- Lo 
t 
s 
\ 


\ OF THE COUNCIL HOUSE AT 
NEW DELHI. 


. wh 


N December 9 India’s first 

Constituent Assembly met 
for the first time in the domed 
Library of the Council House, 
New Delhi: 205 members were 
present—Congress Party mem- 
bers or Independents elected 
on Congress votes—the Muslim 
League members being con- 
spicuous by their absence. The 
first few daye were devoted to 
inaugural ceremonies, elections 
of chairmen and discussion of 
rules of procedure. On Decem- 
ber 13, however, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Assembly 
was resolved to proclaim India 
as an independent sovereign 
republic, the resolution being 
seconded by Mr. Purshottamdas 
Tandon. There were no further 
speeches, the chairman, Dr. 
Prasad, announcing that there 
were more than forty amend- 

ments to be debated. 








f THE OPENING OF THE 
ASSEMBLY AT WHICH PANDIT 
NEHRU (SEATED, EXTREME 
LEFT) MOVED THE RESOLU- 
TION THAT INDIA BE AN 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC: 
MR. ACHARYA KRIPALANI (AT 
THE MICROPHONE) MOVING 
THE ELECTION OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
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CELEBRATING THEIR CENTENARY: THE 2ND BATTALION THE ROYAL SIKHS TROOPING RECRUITED TO ASSIST IN PRESERVING PEACE IN TROUBLED INDIA! ROMBAY HOME 
THE COLOUR BEFORE FIELD MARSHAL SIR C, AUCHINLECK AT BOMBAY ON DEC, 15. GUARDS BEING ADDRESSED BY A CONGRESS PARTY GOVERNMENT MEMBER. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: THE CAMERA RECORDS EVENTS OF THE DAY. 


LISTENING TO THE GRIM STORY OF MASS EXTERMINATIONS AND “ SCIENTIFIC "’ EXPERIMENTS : 
ACCUSED OF INHUMAN CRIMES AT THE RAVENSBRUCK CONCENTRATION CAMP: THE SIXTEEN (FROM L. TO R.) JUDGE-ADVOCATE STIRLING, MAJOR-GENERAL WESTROPP (PRESIDENT) ; 
DEFENDANTS, INCLUDING SEVEN WOMEN, FACE THEIR JUDGES IN HAMBURG. LIEUT.-COLONEL GLENDINNING ; AND MAJOR OLSZEWSKI. 


On December 5 nine men and seven women were brought before a military court at Hamburg charged became clear as the grim story of mass-exterminations and so-called “ scientific’”’ experiments was 
with inhuman cruelties at the Ravensbruck Concentration Camp for women. ,Evidence was given unfolded. Among those who gave evidence were Mrs. Sylvia Salvensen, a Norwegian, who said “ It 
that some 100,000 persons who passed through the camp were unaccounted for and their probable fate was a picture of Hell, where you could not tell if a human being was a man or a woman.” 


py SR 


REACHING AGREEMENT 
ON THE DATE WHEN 
PEACE TREATIES ‘WITH 
GERMANY’S FIVE FORMER 
SATELLITES SHALL BE 
SIGNED: THE FINAL 
MEETING OF THE FOUR- 
POWER COUNCIL OF 
FOREIGN MINISTERS IN 
NEW YORK ON DECEM- 
BER 12, IN THE INFORMAL 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
WAL DORF-ASTORIA. 


The final meeting of the 
current session of the Four- 
Power Council of Foreign 
Ministers was held at t 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
on December 12. It was 
agreed that the Peace Treaties 
with Italy, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Finland 
should be signed in Paris on 
February 10. After the 
signatures have been affixed 
the treaties will have to be 
ratified and then will come 
into force immediately. On 
the day the Italian Treaty is 
ratified the Governor will 
take over the Trieste Free 
State on behalf of the United 
Nations Security Council and 
Allied Military Government 
will end, together with the 
financing of Trieste by 
Britain and the United 
States. The next meeting of 
the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will take place in 
Moscow and has been fixed 
; for March 10. 








FIREMEN PROBING THE MOUND OF RUBBLE BENEATH WHICH SLICED OPEN BY A FALLING FACTORY WALL: 
THE MANHATTAN TENEMENT—A DISASTER RIVALLING 
“INCIDENT” DURING THE LONDON BLITZ. 


RECALLING A LONDON SCENE DURING THE BLITZ: 
FIREMEN SEARCHING THE DEBRIS FOR VICTIMS OF THIRTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE BELIEVED TO HAVE SEEN 
THE MANHATTAN TENEMENT DISASTER, ENTOMBED WHEN THE TENEMENT COLLAPSED. A BOMB 

On roke out in an ice fact in Manhattan, U.S., and a falling wall sliced into |, the casualties as ten dead and twenty-nine injured, with others still unlocated beneath the débris. An 
7 ae i ADA Re burying the poe eR under a mound of rubble. "Pum feverishly eye-witness stated that the crash “felt like an earthquake and was followed by “the terrible 
ae way down to the victims and a crane was used to assist in this work. Earlier reports gave screaming of children.” This was the second fire disaster in the United States in five days 
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“PEACE ON EARTH; GOODWILL TOWARD MEN”: 


RATED 





THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY IN BETHLEHEM—ITS PEACEFUL 


ASPECT IN 
TO THE SANDBAGGED GUN-EMPLACEMENT ON A NEARBY POLICE STATION (EXTREME LEFT). 


KNEELING BEFORE THE 
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THE SETTING 


CONTRAST 





THE GROTTO BENEATH THE CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, NAZARETH, 


WHERE LEGEND RELATES THAT JOSEPH AND THE VIRGIN MARY DWELT. 





CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ON CHRISTMAS 
FROM THE STEEPLE OF THE 


THE FOCUS OF 





WORSHIP AT THE 
CRADLE OF 
CHRISTENDOM : 
FRANCISCAN MONKS 


SHRINE OF THE 
MANGER, WHICH IS 


SITUATED BENEATH THE 
ARCH ON THE RIGHT. 


(RIGHT.) TWO GREEK 
ORTHODOX PRIESTS IN 
THE SMALL CHAPEL 
BUILT OVER JACOB'S 
WELL, 


pai 
riers 
“| n 


THE BELLS OF 
AND THE FIELDS WHERPF 


AMAA AANA AAA AA 


BETHLEHEM 


BROADCAST ON CHRISTMAS DAY; 
SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS. 


am 


DEVOUT MAY 


NEAR NABLUS, 
FKOM WHICH THE 
DRINK, 


cates : | q it 4 
ot | \ we 











HE second celebration of Christmas since the end of the war has been observed with rather 
more thought tor the future than the first. Having come through a year of considerable 
international tension; domestic restrictions and industrial strikes, there were few who were not 
prepared to count the blessings also. As if the spirit of goodwill had indeed been felt by all 
nations, the General Assembly of U.N. succeeded in agreeing on the main principles of disarmament, 
and the Council of Foreign Ministers fixed the date for the signing of the Peace Treaties with five 
countries, formerly allies of Germany. Yet in Palestine the shadow of racial strife still lies over 
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IN JEWISH CUSTODY, BUT ALSO A PLACE HELD IN VENERATION BY MUSLIMS: 
A VIEW OF RACHEL’S TOMB BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND BETHLEHEM. 
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. ARAB. WOMEN AND CHILDREN DRAWING WATER FROM MARY'S 
\y WELL, WHICH LEGEND ASSOCIATES WITH THE HOLY FAMILY. 
‘ 


IUSALYUNUROREEGCSNGAAGA cA UNUETUNERDENULILADRRARUANURUNUNURURRLATORURENTOULALAUERURUEGARL 


‘\VUVUVAOUNEDURDUNGAAUEOURUNELAGDONUDOGUNOOLONEREDUDARERUUERCUUNURDGGUEGN UDEEONGLEN DUR UNREDENURURURINGEREUUNRUERASEDNUUAUEQETINUEGLCUURDORRONUNGREGRUDORUORRONULAEUAUDUGRRRUOAA 
A GENERAL VIEW OF BETHLEHEM AS SEEN 
CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 
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\ 
MARKED BY : 
STAR: CHILDREN 
PRAYING AT THE 
ACTUAL PLACE OF 
CHRIST'S BIRTH IN THE 
GROTTO OF THE 
NATIVITY IN 
BETHLEMEM. 


(LEFT.) IN PRAYER 
BEFORE THE MANGER 
IN WHICH THE 
INFANT JESUS WAS 
PLACED AFTER HIS 
BIRTH ; FRANCISCAN 
MONKS IN THE GROTTO 
OF THE NATIVITY. 


the countryside towards which the thoughts of all Christians were turned a few days ago as the 
source from which to draw fresh inspiration for the tasks which are ahead. Our photographs were 
taken in Bethlehem, and along the road from Nazareth which Joseph and the Virgin Mary followed 
on their way to be taxed. In the Grotto of the Nativity in Bethlehem a silver star set in the we vem <eaes: 

floor marks the actual place of Christ’s birth and the manger in which He was laid may also be cienamey ‘hae Lee at ae "hee “bales oo 
seen. The radio has brought into British homes the bells of Bethlehem, from the belfry of which MRARLY 2000 YEARS ASO: & GebeCAs, GuukeT tu WasaneTn. 
one can see those very fields in which shepherds watched their flocks and heard tidings of great joy. z 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR; A POSSIBLE HOME FOR 
THE PEACEMAKERS; PALESTINIAN IMMIGRANTS. | 








ONE-HALF OF A WATCHMAN’S HOME: 


During the war, nearly three years ago, the Norwegian oil tanker was torpedoed and was towed in 
rescue operations as far as Oxwich Sands, which lie on the er coast, some eleven miles W.S.-W. 
of Swansea, While in tow the after-part went aground on the rocks, the forward end broke away 
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A £2,000,000 GIFT FROM MR. J. D, ROCKEFELLER, JNR., TO THE UNITED NATIONS: THE 
NEW YORK SITE WITH WHITE ARROWS MARKING THE NORTH AND SOUTH BOUNDARIES. 


On December 11 the Headquarters Committee of the United Nations received a munificent offer from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior—8,500,000° dollars (£2,125,000) to buy property in Manhattan for the 


Headquarters of the United Nations. This was backed with the information that the specified 
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AN AIRFIELD FOR EGYPT: THE PAYNEFIELD AERODROME, NEAR CAIRO, WHICH WAS 
RECENTLY HANDED OVER BY THE. U.S, ARMY AIR FORCE TO THE EGYPTIAN AVIATION 
AUTHORITIES | AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE LAY-OUT, 


THE AFTER-PART OF THE TANKER SO0LOR, AGROUND 
SANDS, SOUTH WALES, IN CHARGE OF A CARETAKER PENDING SALVAGE AND EVENTUAL REUNION WITH... . 


and went aground on the sandy beach about half a mile away. The ship was purchased as she lay 
by a salvage company, but war brought so many jobs of salvage that the Solor is still on the 
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THE FORE-PART OF THE SOLOR, WHICH LIES GROUNDED ABOUT 
HALF A MILE AWAY FROM THE AFTER-PART. 


ON OXWICH . 


‘pending”’ list, and serves only to provide two fully detached residences for a lonely caretaker. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MANHATTAN SITE WHICH MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER HAS OFFERED 
AS A HOME FOR THE UNITED ,NATIONS: (LEFT) FIRST AVENUE, (RIGHT) THE EAST RIVER. 


property was definitely available at that price and included four blocks on the East River between 
43rd and 47th Streets, lying between First Avenue and the Franklin Roosevelt Drive along East 
River—a magnificent gift and a fine situation. 


TAKING THEIR PLACE IN THE QUEUE FOR IMMIGRATION INTO PALESTINE AFTER A PERIOD 
OF DETENTION IN CYPRUS! EUROPEAN JEWS, ADMITTED UNDER QUOTA, BEING REGISTERED 
AND PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR HAIFA BY JEWISH AGENCY OFFICIALS. 
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NAVAL RELICS EXHIBITED IN PARIS. 


A NOTABLE EXHIBIT AT THE RECENTLY OPENED SALON DE LA MARINE, IN 
THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT, PARIS: THE PERSONAL BARGE OF NAPOLEON I. 





EXAMINING A_ DIVING-SUIT BUILT IN 1882 BY THE CARMAGNOLES BROTHERS: 
M. MICHELET, FORMERLY FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR. 





M. MICHELET, 


DISCUSSING THE BATTLE-SCARRED SHIP'S BELL OF H.M.S. /LLUSTRIOUS : 
ADMIRAL SHELLEY, R.N., AND FRENCH NAVAL OFFICERS. 


The opening of the Salon de la Marine, at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris, on 
December 13, by M. Michelet, formerly French Minister of War, was an important 
Anglo-French occasion, for not only does the exhibition include relics connected 
with the French Navy, but many important objects have been lent by this country. 
Greenwich Maritime Museum have sent naval swords, pictures and ship models, 
a collection of pictures including works by Charles Pears, Claude Muncaster and 
Arthur J. Burgess, has come from the Society of Marine Artists, and the battle- 
scarred ship’s bell of H.M.S. Illustrious is also on view. Rear-Admiral Shelley, 
Naval Attaché at the British Embassy, Paris, since; 1945, Admiral Lemmonier 
and other distinguished people were present at the opening. 





CLEARING THE CORFU CHANNEL. 


Minesweeping operations have been in progress in the Corfu Channel, following 
the damage sustained by the British destroyers Saumarez and Volage on October 22. 
The Admiralty stated recently that twenty-two mines swept by Royal Navy 
minesweepers were of German manufacture. Mines are not usually handled in 
the manner illustrated in our top photograph, but the Petty Officers engaged in 
this work are experts who. can do'so without undue risk. The British Government 
delivered a strong note to the Albanian Legation in Belgrade on December 9, 
accusing Albania of a deliberately hostile act, and asking for full compensation 
for the relatives of the forty-four officers and seamen who lost their lives. The 
Note also stated that if no answer were received within fourteen days, the matter 
would be laid before the Security Council of the United Nations. 





EXPERTS ABLE TO HANDLE A GERMAN “GY” MINE IN AN UNUSUAL MANNER: 
PETTY OFFICERS DRAGGING ASHORE A MINE SWEPT FROM THE CORFU CHANNEL. 





REMOVING THE PRIMER FROM ONE OF THE GERMAN MINES SWEPT IN THE CORFU 
CHANNEL AND BROUGHT ASHORE FOR INSPECTION: A DELICATE TASK, 


ee 


. 
‘ 
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A SWIMMER ATTACHING A TOW ROPE TO A HORN OF ONE OF THE GERMAN MINES 
SWEPT IN THE CORFU CHANNEL: THE MINE 18 “ SAFE.” 





BATHED IN COLD LIGHT AND TOWERING MAGNIFICENTLY ABOVE THE GLOW OF CAPE TOWN AT 


Their Majesties, accompanied by the Princesses, are due to leave for South their Majesties will visit Paarl, a fruit-growing and wine centre, and, on the 
Africa on February | in H.M.S. Vanguard, and will arrive at Cape Town on following day, the King will open the South African Parliament. Later, 
February 17, where they will, stay at Government House. On February 20 on February 21, their Majesties will leave Cape Town for Worcester, a fruit- 








AT NIGHT: FLOODLIT TABLE MOUNTAIN~A TEST IN PREPARATION FOR THE ROYAL VISIT IN FEBRUARY. 


the growing centre in Cape Province. On April 20 their Majesties, having com- shows test floodlighting of Table Mountain, Cape Town, in preparation for the 
ater, pleted their tour of the Union, will return to Cape Town and, four days Royal visit. This took place early this month with five searchlights. During 
ruit- | later, leave in H.M.S. Vanguard for the return journey. Our photograph their Majesties’ visit the mountain will be floodlit with twelve searchlights. 





SIR NORMAN BROOK. DR. PHILIPPE ETTER. 
Appointed Secretary of 
the Cabinet and Per- 

t ry 
the Cabinet Office. 
Hitherto Additional 
Secretary of the 
Cabinet. uty Secre- 
tary (Civil) to the 
Cabinet 1942 to 1943; 
then senior assistant : ‘ 
t6 Minister A ao | 
struction unt 4 has been elected 
Led British delegation President. He comes 

ls from Zoug, the smallest 
Swiss canton. 








in Anglo-American ta! 
on Palestine last July. 




















MR. ASAF ALI. 
Appointed as first 
Ind ii 





lan Ambassad: 





Assembly before taking 

office. He will leave for 

America early in the 
New Year. 




















THE EMIR ZAID. 
In London as first Iraqi 
Ambassador to Britain; 

hitherto Iraq has been 


He fought with 

Lawrence in World War I. 

and later went to Oxford 
University. 
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TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER. 
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PERSIAN GOVERNMENT TROOPS ON THE ROAD TO MIANEH AFTER CROSSING THE 
BORDER INTO AZERBAIJAN: AN ARTILLERY DETACHMENT WITH A _ FIELD-GUN. 
e ‘ 
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TYPICAL OF THE FORCES WHICH MET WITH 


LITTLE RESISTANCE FROM THE AZERBAIJANI 


TROOPS: AN ARMOURED CAR MANNED BY PERSIAN SOLDIERS NEAR TABRIZ. 
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A GUERILLA FIGHTER WJTH RIFLE AND AMMUNITION, SUPPLIED BY 
THE PERSIAN AUTHORITIES, GUARDING THE LINES OF COMMUNI- 
CATION AFTER THE ENTRY OF PERSIAN TROOPS INTO AZERBAIJAN. 
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AN ISOLATED OUTPOST ON THE BORDERS OF AZERBAIJAN: PERSIAN INFANTRY 
IN POSITION BEFORE THE “INVASION” OF THE SEMI-AUTONOMOUS PROVINCE. 
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“IMPARTIAL AND TRUSTWORTHY SECURITY FORCES” ON THE BORDERS OF AZERBAIJAN 
BEFORE THE “ MARCH-IN"™ ON DECEMBER 10, WHICH WAS PRACTICALLY UNOPPOSED. 


The Persian Government's proposal to send ‘impartial and trustworthy security 
forces" to every province to maintain order during the general elections—fixed for 
December 7-—was bitterly opposed by the Democrat Party in the semi-autonomous 
province ‘of Azerbaijan, which stated that if Persian Government forces attempted to 
enter the province they woyld be resisted. By November 29, the province of 
Khamseh had been occupied by the Government troops, who then deployed along 
the Azerbaijan frontier, On December | troops of the Democrat Party were reported 





AN OUTPOST OF THE GOVERNMENT FORCES ON A HILLTOP OVERLOOKING THE AZER- 
BAIJAN BORDER. PERSIAN TROOPS WERE ENTHUSIASTICALLY WELCOMZD INTO TABRIZ. 


to be at Ghaflankouh, on the Mianeh-Tabriz road. On December 10 the Government 
troops crossed the border and advanced on Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan Province, 
while local tribesmen joined with them in guerilla warfare. Meanwhile, M. Qawam-es- 
Sultani, the Persian Prime Minister, in a Note to the Soviet Embassy, stressed. that 
these forces were being sent into Azerbaijan with the sole purpose of supervising 
the elections. The Persian troops met with little ‘opposition and entered Tabriz on 
December 12, where they were enthusiastically received. 


& *¢ 
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LIFE AND TRADE IN THE DEEP SNOWS | OF 
“SKINS” BUY GRAMOPHONES | FC 


(LEFT.) APPROACHING 
BAKER LAKE ON AN 
ESKIMO DOG-SLED: 
ONE OF THE REMOTE 
SETTLEMENTS IN 
EASTERN ARCTIC 
CANADA, WHICH WAS 
VISITED BY THE 
CANADIAN ARMY'S 
GREAT ‘ OPERATION 
MUSK-Ox.” 


(RIGHT.) TO MARK 
A GREAT OCCASION 
IN REMOTE BAKER 
LAKE SETTLEMENT: 
THE MISSIONARY'S 
ESKIMO HELPER 
HOISTING THE ST. 
GEORGE'S CROSS 
BESIDE THE TINY 
ANGLICAN MISSION. 














(ABOVE.) ESKIMOS 

DOING THEIR SHOPPING 

AT THE HUDSON’S BAY 

COMPANY STORE, BAKER 

LAKE. THE SMALL 

STICKS ON THE COUNTER 

ARE “SKINS,” MEDIUM } J , 

OF EXCHANGE WORTH THE GAME LAWS IN ESKIMO: A BAKER LAKE NOTICE BOARD WRITTEN IN THE SHORT- 
50 CENTS EACH. HAND-LIKE SYLLABIC WRITING WHICH WAS INTRODUCED BY AN ANGLICAN MISSIONARY. 





AN ARCTIC GRAVEYARD: THE UPLAND CEMETERY A MILE NORTH OF BAKER LAKE, WHICH ALSO SERVES 


CHRISTIAN ESKIMOS IN THE BAKER LAKE ANGLICAN CHURCH : 
THE UTILITARIAN PURPOSE OF A TRAPPING-GROUND FOR FOXES, 


MEN SIT ON ONE SIDE, WOMEN ON THE OTHER. 


manana SONGANOLLARSAUAALANUANUAUANEGKALATAREORALALAAD 


Canada's Arctic North-Western Territories are divided into three—from west Arctic, 700,000 square miles that support 150 whites and 6000 Eskimos. 
to east—Yukon, Mackenzie and Keewatin. Keewatin borders on the Hudson The citizens of the Baker Lake settlement are ‘the trading-post manager, the 
Bay, and at the northernmost top of this Hudson Bay coast the Chesterfield Royal Canadian Mounted Police constable and his wife, the Anglican mis- 
Inlet runs inland for 175 miles to Baker Lake. Beside Baker Lake—some sionary, the Roman Catholic priest, and a few post Eskimos. On their rare 
400 miles from Churchill—lies the tiny settlement in which the pictures on special occasions, such as the annual arrival of the supply steamer, and, 
these pages were taken. The settlement is little more than a flag-pole, a during this last year, to mark the passing of the Canadian, Army's great 
steeple and about a dozen white houses on a flat shoreline. It is, never- | Arctic exercise, “‘ Operation Musk-ox,"" the Cross of St. George is hoisted at 
theless, one of the keys to the futu:e of one-fifth of Canada, the Eastern the flag-pole. The centre of the settlement is the Hudson's Bay Company 





ES 


OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC, WHERE 
'FOR THRIVING ESKIMOS. 


VOVeNNUANANEANNURRU RAR UURURRONLADN AED 


WAITING FOR THE AIRCRAFT JO TAKE -HER TO WINNIPEG HOSPITAL, WHERE THE 
BABY IN HER HOOD WILL BE TREATED: AN ESKIMO MOTHER WITH HER DAUGHTER. 


NN UAUONUNNNUSENDAUNOUDURREENUE ALLE YNYERL VERS NONONNT vevunseunaN TUM ee NaN aU NRE aRa 


HOME COMFORTS IN THE IGLOO: PORK AND HATTIE, AN ESKIMO MARRIED COUPLE 
OF BAKER LAKE STATION, IN A PIQUANTLY DIVERSIFIED SCENE OF DOMESTIC EASE. 


ESKIMOS DRAWING WATER FROM A HOLE IN THE LAKE ICE: A CARIBOU-SKIN DIPPER 
IS USED. ON THE LEFT CAN BE SEEN THE LONG-HANDLED ICE-CHISEL AND SCOOP. 


Vaennneernnernnens ta sveenannenanenn tana uv bunt annb4UOVUe nb snAQN4QQQOQAONOOMQOQDUNEROUESARANENARAATOA VUREARNAMUAMUULILUAARSONRSEARAANAAYTOUAURORR vans weseentl 


trading-post to which, across hundreds of miles of trackless wasteland, the 
Eskimos come to barter their white fox skins. One of our pictures shows 
the interior of this post, and it is interesting to see on the counter a number 
of short sticks. These are “skins,” and are the medium of exchange and 
worth 50 cents each. A white fox pelt, for example, is worth about thirty 
“ skins,”” or 15 dollars in trade. Standard items in this trade are tea, sugar, 
flour, cooking-fat_ and tobacco. The Eskimos were until fairly recently a 
dwindling race, mainly owing to their susceptibility to the white man’s 
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TO HOUSE SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT FOR MAGNETIC SURVEYS: TWO BAKER LAKE ESKIMOS 
CONSTRUCTING AN IGLOO-TYPE STOREHOUSE FROM BLOCKS OF SNOW. 


ESKIMO NEIGHBOURS CHAT IN THE ARCTIC SUNLIGHT : ON THE RIGHT OF THE IGLOO PORCH 
CAN BE SEEN THE SNOW-KNIFE, THE TOOL THAT BUILDS THE IGLOO. 


wenanes 


diseases, especially measles. Now, partly due to an increase in immunity and 
also to the Canadian Government's medical care, the race is beginning to 
increase once more. Aviation has done much to open these remote terri- 
tories, and one of our pictures shows an Eskimo mother waiting for the 
‘plane to carry her with her daughter and baby to Winnipeg for hospital 
treatment of the baby's club-feet. The example of written Eskimo is of 
peculiar interest. This script, consisting of syllabic symbols (like shorthand), 
was introduced by an Anglican missionary at about the turn of the last century. 
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ENNERDALE WATER AND ITS FAUNA. 


NNERDALE WATER has been in the news lately 
owing to a proposal to raise the waters by a 
dam (to provide industrial power) having been ap- 
proved in principle by the Ministry of Health. All 
industrialisation of wild nature is regrettable, and it 
is unfortunate that this fate should befall Ennerdale, 
not only because it is a famous beauty spot, but 
because it is unique among all the lakes of England 
and Scotland in possessing two species of crustacea 
whose presence indicates that the lake had, in post- 
glacial times, some connection with the sea. 
In 1922, when examining some plankton samples 
taken by Dr. W. H. Pearsall in Ennerdale in September 
1921, I was astonished to find a specimen of a large 








FIG. I. FOR COMPARISON: (A) LIMNO- 
OALANUS GRIMALDU, A COPEPOD FROM 
THE CASPIAN SEA AND A RELICT OF THE 
TIME WHEN IT WAS JOINED WITH THE 
ARCTIC SEA; (B) LIMNOCALANUS MACRURUS 
FROM ENNERDALE—DERIVED FROM THE 
ANCESTRAL ZL. GRIMALDII, THE DIFFERENCE IN FORM BEING 
DUE TO ITS SOJOURN IN FRESH WATER. 


copepod (2 mm. is large for a copepod) which was 
quite new to me. There was no difficulty in identifying 
it as Limnocalanus macrurus, a species hitherto .un- 
known from any lake in Britain, and of exceptional 
biological interest. It is known to live in some of 
the Great Lakes 
of North America, 
and in certain 
Scandinavian and 
Finnish lakes, all 
of which had a 
connection with 
the sea in post- 
glacial time. It is 
certain that 
Limnocalanus 
macrurus is a 
direct descendant 
from Limno- 
calanus grimaldii, 
a species which 
still inhabits the 
Baltic and 
Caspian Seas, and 
no doubt lived in 
the Baltic region 


about 8000 B.C., FIG. 3. A BEAUTY SPOT IN CUMBERLAND WHOSE FAUNA SUGGEST THAT IT WAS ONCE INVADED BY THE SEA: ENNERDALE WATER— 


when the great 
ice-sheet was 
withdrawing from 
Scandinavia and 
there was a wide opening to the North Sea over 
what is now part of southeri? Sweden. As the ice 
withdrew farther, the land rose and the Baltic Sea 
became cut off as an enormous lake, the Ancylus 
Lake, about 6500 B.c. As the water freshened, no doubt 
most of the marine animals died out, but a few sur- 
vived and became adapted to fresh water, with some 
slight changes in form. Among these were Limno- 
calanus grimaldii and the opossum shrimp, Mysis 
oculata. When the Sounds were breached, about 
5000 B.C., the level fell somewhat, and some arms of 
the Ancylus Lake were cut off and became the lakes 





By ROBERT GURNEY, D.Sc. 


of to-day, in which these two species are still,found, 
but now sufficiently different from their parent species 
to be named Limnocalanus macrurus and Mysis relicta. 

In consequence of these happenings, each lake 
contains an isolated colony of Limnocalanus macrurus 
independently derived from the ancestral Limno- 
cal grimaldii of the Ancylus Lake. We do not, 
of course, know how far the latter had become mod 
fied during the freshening of the Ancylus Lake, but 
it is a curious fact that individuals from each lake 
differ in such a way that in those lakes which are 
known to most ancient the form of the copepod 
departs most from that of the ancestor. In spite of 
the enormous change involved in passing from salt to 
fresh water, and the great lapse of time, the maximum 
change does not amount to much, involving little more 
than a change in the shape of the head. The Limno- 
calanus now found in the Caspian Sea is a relict of 
the time when the Caspian had communication with 
the Arctic Sea, but, in spite of the long separation, 
it is still indistinguishable from the parent Limno- 
calanus grimaldii (Fig. 1a). It is clear, then, that the 
change in Limnocalanus macrurus is directly due to 
its sojourn in fresh water, and not merely to its 
isolation. Much the same thing has happened to 
Mysis. The original form, which still lives in Arctic 
seas, is known as Mysis oculata, and the modern 
fresh-water form differs so little from it that it hardly 
deserves a specific name. In fact, it is exactly like a 
young Mysis oculata which has not grown up. 

In view of all this, the discovery of Limnocalanus 
macrurus in Ennerdale 
(Fig. 1B) raised the 
expectation that Mysis 
velicta would also be 
found there, and the 
first thing to do was 
obviously to go and see 
for myself. This I did 
in September 1922. 

In the Scandinavian 
lakes both species are 
confined to the deeper 
and colder layers of 
water and do not come 
to the surface at all in 
daytime, but I found 
Limnocalanus common 
at all depths, but 
commonest at the sur- 
face at night. Although 
I towed my net at the bottom in the deepest part 
(150 ft.), and used it also at night, I found no Mysis, 
and concluded that it must be absent. Twenty years 
later (June 19, 1941) one specimen was taken by 
chance in a funnel sunk in the lake to measure 








A VIEW FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


The proposal to raise the height of Ennerdale Water by 4 ft. in order to provide supplies for a new ra factory at Sellafield, and an additional supply 
for Whitehay . has been approved in principle Sooodies the d teresting species of 
crustacea in Ennerdale which suggest that it was once invaded by the sea. 


by the Ministry of Health. On this Dr. Gurney 


sediment ; so it does live there after all! I have no 
doubt I should have got it myself if I had been able 
to examine the stomachs of the Ennerdale char; but 
I failed to get a specimen. 

Now how is it possible that these “‘ relict '’ crustacea 
have got into Ennerdale and not into any other lakes ? 
The lake lies 368 ft. above sea-level, and there seems 
to be no evidence’ that it was ever submerged under 
the sea. But Mysis relicta (without Limmnocalanus) 
(Fig. 2) lives also’in Lough Neagh, in Ireland, and 
its presqnce there has been explained by Charlesworth 
as due to the Scottish ice pushing down into the Irish 









Sea and against the Irish coast in such a way as to 
cut off and dam up a part of the sea. Against this 
ice-dam the fresh waters would pile up and give rise 
to a huge freshening lake of which Lough Neagh is 
the remains. In the same way it has been supposed 
that a readvance of the Scottish ice trapped some 
sea-water against the English coast and caused an 
ice-dammed lake to rise to 800 ft. and fill Ennerdale. 
But if this is true, why does Ennerdale alone have 
these relict crustacea, and not Buttermere and Wast- 
water, for example ? We have to assume that the 
other valleys were occupied by ice until the level of 
Ennerdale ice-lake had sunk too low to spill over-into 
them. The assumption is probably correct. 

It is surprising that these relict lakes should con- 
tain so few modified marine animals. It is evident 
that the capacity for adaptation to fresh water is very 
rare, and when it shows itself it is a quality of a whole 
species and not of individuals more tolerant than the 
rest. In all the isolated arms of the sea or ice-dammed 
lakes there must have been numbers of species which 
forthwith died out without leaving any trace. When 
the sea broke in at Horsey, in Norfolk, in 1938, it 
carried with it astonishing things. In the flood waters 
which were pumped out was a 2-lb. cod and quantities 
of sprats, while smelts and herrings were caught at 
Hickling and elsewhere. Barnacles appeared in mil- 
lions in Horsey Mere and brown shrimps at Potter 
Heigham. All died out very soon, but they showed 
what the sea could do in the way of transporting its 
fauna overland alive. ; 

No one can say what would be the effect 
of raising the level of the lake by the 
proposed 4 ft. In relatively deep lakes such 
as this the winds in summer do not stir 
the water below a certain depth, with the 
result that the upper layers become 


FIG. 2. DISCOVERED IN ENNERDALE WATER IN JUNE 1941: MYSIS RELICTA (FROM LOUGH 
ERNE), A MODERN FRESH-WATER FORM OF THE OPOSSUM SHRIMP, MYSIS OCULATA, WHICH 
STILL LIVES IN ARCTIC SEAS. 


markedly warmer than the depths, and the bottom 
waters tend to become exhausted of their oxygen by 
decay of sediment. In Ennerdale there is probably 
enough oxygen for the char, and the Mysis on which 
they no doubt feed, to live nearly down to the 
bottom, since 
there is no very 
7 rich plankton to 
‘ne cause excessive 
sediment. It 
would seem prob- 
able that a lower- 
ing of the level 
would adversely 
affect the deep- 
water fauna, 
especially the 
char. The effect 
might be to in- 
crease the depth 
of the upper 
warm layer in 
comparison with 
the body of cold 
bottom water, 
and the char 
would have to go 
deeper to reach 
the coolness they 
require. In doing 
so they might 
have to go down to a layer with insufficient oxygen. 
If, on the other hand, the level is raised, it is 
probable that no ill-effects would ensue; but impossi- 
ble to predict. If cultivable land were submerged, 
a gradual change in the economy of the lake 
would follow, since extra plant food would be 
carried into the lake from the land, and there would 
be an increase in the plant plankton. This would 
lead to more sedimentation and decrease of oxygen, 
with the probable extinction of the deep-water fauna. 
It should be possible to make some estimate of this 
danger from a large-scale map and soil analysis. 
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HEATING THE HOMES OF ENGLAND: ff” 
EXAMPLES FROM A SEASONABLE EXHIBITION. 




















THE OPEN FIRE: FOUR MODERN DESIGNS AT A CURRENT EXHIBITION, DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
ECONOMICALLY AND EFFICIENTLY THE COMMONEST TYPE OF SPACE-HEATING. 





A HEATING HEADQUARTERS FOR A MODERN SMALL HOME: A MODEL A.S.U. (ALL-PURPOSE 
SERVICE UNIT), IN WHICH ALL THE HEATING FUNCTIONS ARE CONCENTRATED, 





HOW A MACHINE CAN DO THE ROUTINE WORK OF STOKING : THE HOPES MOTOR STOKER, WHICH 
AUTOMATICALLY RESTOKES THE FURNACE AS TEMPERATURE FALLS BELOW A CERTAIN POINT. 

















THREE MODERN HEATING DEVICES : (Lert) A GRAVITY-FEED BOILER; (CENTRE) A HEATING 
CABINET TO PROVIDE BACKGROUND HEAT; AND A MAGAZINE BOILER FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


N our last issue we gave a number of pictures which showed the methods adopted 
in America and Canada for heating in the home—whether as regards hot-water 
supply, cooking and what is now technically called “ space-heating™ i.¢., warming the 
rooms. Here we show how British heating engineers are tackling the somewhat different 
problem in this island; and the examples we give, taken from the Better Homes Heating 
Exhibition, give some idea of the neatness and attractiveness of the appliances devised. 
This exhibition, which opened on December 14 at Guildford House, Guildford, Surrey, A MODERN ALL-ROUND RANGE: AN INSULATED CONTINUOUS-BURNING RANGE, FOR COAI 
has been organised in conjunction with the Coal Utilisation Joint Council. OR SMOKELESS FUEL, WHICH PROVIDES BOTH HOT WATER AND COOKING FACILITIES. 
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CLAY SCULPTURES WHICH SUMMARISE 
CULTURE: AN AUSTRALIAN ARTIST’S 


\ ‘THE LIZARD INKATA ef BY WILLIAM RICKETTS. THE INKATA IS THE TOTEM LEADER 
IN AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL FOLKLORE, THE CHIEF OF MEN OF THE LIZARD TOTEM, 


VOUUANUNDANUANANALERNLAUALULURUNOALERROURONLLALEGNN GUNN 


THE clay sculptures 

shown on these pages 
illustrate most interestingly 
how the sympathies and 
understanding of a white 
Australian can be aroused 
by the Australian aborigine 
and his culture. The sculp- 
tor, Mr. William Ricketts, 
has based his work on 
aboriginal legends collected 
by Sir Baldwin Spencer, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Mr. C. P. 
‘““myY COUNTRY’: A CLAY SCULPTURE IN WHICH WILLIAM RICKETTS SYMBOLISES Mountford’ and. the well- 


IN A STYLISED SELF-PORTRAIT HIS BROODING LOVE FOR HIS FATHERLAND. known aboriginal writer and 
scholar Mr. David Uniapon. 
According to the writings 
of Mr. Uniapon, the central 
theory in the aboriginal 
legend of the creation is 
somewhat as follows: from 
the very beginning of time, 
Man was present in spirit. 
Animals of all kinds were 
the first of the spirit world 
to take upon themselves 
earthly form, and the Spirit 
of Man observed them. At 
last Man also decided to 
become flesh. In this form 
he found himself a stranger 
in a strange land and felt 
great difficulty in adapting 
himself, to his new life. The 


animals took pity on him ne : Ke ‘ ”, w 
and helped him to adapt ENGWURRA,” OR “ ORDEAL BY FIRE”; IN WHICH WILLIAM 


[Continued opposite. RICKETTS SUMMARISES THE LAST INITIATORY CEREMONY 
UNDERGONE BY THE YOUNG ABORIGINE. 


‘NNVOUERULEUENSDUNDLUALUNDOGONSUADRAEURONDONDSNUNLOLEDLUNUNUEOUONEUDUENLEGURLEDERUENUYUNNLUNTUALUAUEDUNGRLADVUNOUTENDEVUSUNAREUEADSCLOLEOUNEDNOORDONNGNADELENULNNNONNELEQNS ENN 


DESIGNED AS A FOUNTAIN PIECE—‘ POSSUM WATERS,” A CLAY SCULPTURE BY WILLIAM “NUMBAKULLA,” IN AUSTRALIAN LEGEND, THE GREAT CREATOR SPIRIT, HERE SHOWN 
RICYy “S IN WHICH PLAYFUL OPOSSUM SPIRITS ARE THE MAIN MOTIF. BY MR. RICKETTS CALLING ON THE SPIRIT WORLD TO TAKE THE VARIED FORMS OF LIFE. 
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THE BLACKFELLOW’S LEGENDS AND 
| THOUGHTS ABOUT THE ABORIGINES. 








‘ 








& ‘tHE ORIGIN OF TWO EUROS”: AN AUSTRALIAN LEGEND IN WHICH THE EUROS, SMALL 
! KANGAROOS, FIRST SPRANG INTO BEING FROM THE BEARDS OF TWO GREAT WIZARDS. 





Continued.) 

himself, showed him how to 
find food and shelter and 
how to learn of the approach 
of bad weather. In return, 
Man looked upon dnimals 
as his guides and the various 
tribes of men selected vari- 
ous animals as their totems, 
and so there came into being 
the tribes of kangaroo-men, 
emu-men, lizard-men, and 
,so on. It is therefore this 








central belief and _ the d 
legends which grow out of } 
it and adorn it which Mr. f 
Ricketts has set himself to 


“THE WHITE BRUTE,” A SAVAGE PORTRAYAL BY RICKETTS OF HiS FEELINGS TOWARDS 
THOSE WHITE AUSTRALIANS WHO HAVE VANDALISED THEIR COUNTRY. 





crystallise in such pieces as 
“The Creation of Men," 
“Numbakulla,” “The 
Lizard Inkata,” “ The 
Origin of Two Euros," and 
“The Kangaroo-men.” 
In “My Country" and 
“The White Brute,” how- 
ever, Mr. Ricketts turns 
rather to his own feelings 
and shows two aspects of 
white Australian behaviour 
towards Australia itself and 
its autochthonous inhabi- 
tants—the brooding love that 
protects and shelters the 
weak; and the ruthless 
materialist spirit that short- 
sightedly turns everything to 
its own immediate advantage 











‘HE KANGAROO-MEN,” LEADERS OF THE KANGAROO TOTEM, 
IDENTIFIED WITH THEIR TOTEM ANIMAL AND CARRYING 
THE. SACRED TRIBAL EMBLEM, THE CHURINGA STONE. 


























“HE SANDHILLS ARE GooD™: A CLAY SCULPTURE IN WHICH WILLIAM RICKETTS 
SYMBOLISES THE SPIRIT OF THE ABORIGINE REJOICING IN MIS ANCESTRAL SANDHILLS. 


“THE CREATION OF MEN,” A SCULPTURE BASED ON A CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN LEGEND 
THAT TWO GIANTS CREATED MAN FROM THE INEPATUA, A FORMLESS MASS OF LIFE. 
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WILD FLOWERS THAT BLOOM WHERE 
CHRISTMAS FALLS IN HIGH 


(ABOVE.) WITH PURPLE FLOWERS TIPPED 
WITH CREAMY ANTHERS, Melaleuca Tricho- 
phylla, A NATIVE OF SOUTH-WEST WESTERN 


THE 


AUSTRALIA. 


CRIMSON AND YELLOW-TIPPED 
BARKED MELALBUCA FULGENS, A SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL 


NEWS—Dec. 28, 1946 


5°FT. SHRUB, 


SUMMER. 


USTRALIA 
might well be 
described as a botan- 
ist’s paradise. This 
great island conti- 
nent, stretching, as 
it does, from about 
the 10th to the 43rd 
Parallel, and com- 
prising almost all 
climates from the 
tropical, through 
temperate and desert, 
to the perpetual snow 
of Mt. Kosciusko, 
and with no neigh- 
bouring temperate 
land masses, has a 
flora which is exten- 
sive, remarkable and 
for the most part 
unique. The number 
of varieties has been 
estimated at 3000, 
most of which are 
curious and very 
many of extreme 
beauty. Lady Rock- 
ley has written of 
spring in Western 
Australia: “ Even 
the Cape flats, which 
look like a ‘ bedded 
out’ English garden 
(Continued opposite. 


BOTTLE-BRUSH FLOWERS OF THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SHRUB, 


(ABOVE.) 

INTRODUCED 

QUEENSLAND FROM 

NEW GUINEA, THE 

ORCHID Dendrobium 

Macrophyllum|, prowx 
ON CREAM, 


INTO 


(BELOw.) 

CALLED HONEYSUCKLE 

IN WEST AUSTRALIA, THE 

SCARLET - FLOWERED, 

SILVER-LEAFED Banik- 
sia Coccinea, 


THE PAPERY- 


THE FRUIT ALSO CAN BE SEEN. 


A WILD ORCHID WHICH GROWS PROFUSELY ON ROCKS 
HUNDREDS OF WHITE AND PURPLE PENDULOUS 


ONE OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR OF AUSTRALIA'S WILD 
(RANKSIA ERICIFOLIA), FIRST COLLECTED BY SIR JOSEPH 





AND TREES IN 


FLOWERS TO EACH STEM: DENDROBIUM 


FLOWERS : 
BANKS DURING CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGE 


COASTAL EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 
SPECIOSUM. 


THE PINK-FLOWERED, HEATH-LEAFED 


IN 


WITH 


BANKSIA 
1768, 


(aBove.) 

THE QUANDONG OR 
NATIVE PEACH, San- 
talum Acuminatum, Aa 
SANDAL-WOooD WITH 
PULPY EDIBLE FRUITS, 


(BELOw.) 

WITH LOVELY BEAN 

FLOWERS OF SCARLET 

AND BLACK, THE STURT 

DESERT PEA (Clianthus 
Speciosus). 


A SHRUBBY TREE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, WITH CREAMY INFLORESCENCES COVERED WITH ENLARGED 


SOME 


Continued.) 

of the Victorian 
period, can not sur- 
pass it." We show 
here some striking 
examples. The Den- 
drobium orchids are 
especially common in 
Queensland—where 
are some thirty-four 
species—but the 
Dendrobium  specio- 
sum, often called the 
Rock Lily, is com- 
mon along the east 
coast. Of the Bank- 
sia, collected by 
Banks on Captain 
Cook's 1768 voyage, 
early explorers have 
declared that the 
aborigines made an 
intoxicating drink 
from its cones. 
Dampier, who first 
found the Sturt 
Desert Pea on Rose 
Mary Isle, called it 
“A creeping vine 
that runs along the 
ground with a bean 
blossom, but much 
larger and of a deep- 
red colour, looking 

very beautiful.” 


OF 


Dec. 28, 1946—THE 


UNIQUE FLOWERS OF A UNIQUE LANDSCAPE: 
AUSTRALIA’S LOVELY 
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FLORA. 


(AnOvVE.) ONE OF THE MANY DAISY BUSHES : 


THE WHITE-FLOWERED 


SHRUBBY Olearia 
Teretifolia. 


RBUCALYPTUS LEHMANN!, 
BUD-CAPS, 

















FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
UR times are hard on the novelist ; everything seems to have been done, and the aspiring 
writer has no resource but to do it again, or overdo it. Take “‘ Those Other People,’’ 
by Mary King O'Donnell (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.). The subject is a day—a long day— 
in New Orleans. From 4 a.m. till one o'clock the next morning we roam from house 
to house and from street to street, making new acquaintances to the very last. 
“Mrs. Dalloway” turned a beam of light here and there; it often seems as if this 
writer would not be happy till her snowball had gathered up the whole town. After 
a certain point, of course, each new figure eases the creative burden, since no plot 
is required or even possible, and no one character can have any depth. Yet the 
manipulation of the throng needs real sleight of hand. 

The central figure, doubtless, is Leah Webster, who has fallen in love with a 
drunken seaman in a bar at first sight—and accosted him, moreover, to the dismay 
of all her kin. Leah is not a very young woman; all her life she has conformed 
and nothing has ever happened to her. But now she gets up bright and early to 
look for Joe. The first human being to cross her path in those small hours is one 
Thomas Ferrabee, shaking the dust of home off his feet after a domestic broil; so 
he is part of the story. And so is the white-haired beggar woman: and Father 
Vela: and the lunatic who thinks he is Hitler: and the traffic policeman: and the 
black “‘mammy” selling pralines: and the desperate girl in a raincoat: and the 
young artist on W.P.A. . And so on and on, apart from Leah's own family, and 
their immediate neighbours in the French Quarter: her brother Merlin, with a real 
estate business; a snobbish wife and a plain, but nice, little girl: lazy sister Maudie 
and her worshipping Spanish husband; the Tarantinos, the Gomez. family, the negro 
Clarks. . This is a vital moment for them all, and the town itself is at the 
crisis of a Federal clean-up. Many things have changed when the hours grow small 
again, and Leah finds her Joe, and Thomas Ferrabee comes dragging home, and 
Mrs. Peralta, on her doorstep, blesses the lucky day. 

It was at times a weary day, for there was too much going on. Yet the threads 
are spun and woven adroitly, and the whole crowded tapestry has charm—a charm 
of scene and weather and of picturesque, abundant street life. [ts true genius is 
not Leah, groping for higher things, 
but the old, old woman on a doorstep, 
content to gaze. 

“Red Duster,’’ by E. Warington 
Smyth (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), proves vet 
again that increase of scope may be 
delusive. “Typhoon "’ reduced the 
servitude and greatness of life at sea to 
an anecdote—yet it is all there; not 
merely truthful and heroic, but deeply 
satisfying. Now we have the life of a 
merchant captain from his apprenticeship 
to the outbreak of Hitler’s war, thirty-odd 
years later; and the heroic element is 
merged in a sad futilitv. We still 
accept it as a good life; yet, after all, 
it seems void and grey. 

I do not think the writer's sex can 
be made responsible ; as far as ignorance 
can judge, she is entirely at home. 
But every cradle-to-the-grave story is a 
trap for dreariness ; how much more when 
isolation, and wandering, and fresh begin- 
nings, and getting nowhere are the story 
itself. Mark, as a boy in Lulport, is 
seastruck without encouragement; he 
does not actually run away, but has 
to tear himself loose. Then comes the 
first voyage, with its undreamed-of 
hardships, its storm, its rescue—those are 
exciting enough. He rises fast, and gets 
his first command very young. And he 
falls in love and marries, though older 
men have advised against it; and after 
the First World War (dismissed in a para- 
yraph) his wife dies. As they are childless, 
nothing has come of that. He survives 
his agony for Prudence, and finds content 
in his daily work ; but he feels, too, that 
the romance and thrill of it ended with his 
boyhood. And so do we; the morning 
was bright and hopeful, but afterwards 
there is little sun. ‘ 

Yet such a record of human dignity cannot be unattractive. The life on board 
is wholly convincing; and one or two of the home scenes are very good, though 
oddly slight and reserved. Indeed, all the characters are veiled, damped down, by 
a certain reticence. The struggle is what counts, and the struggle remains heroic. 

in “ The Faithless Mirror,’’ by Honor Croome (Christophers; 8s. 6d.), we return 
to domestic life. Blake and Hallie Mercer are alone in the world—the children of 
an intellectual Micawber who migrated to Canada, after shocking treatment by his 
in-laws. Fate had always been against him; the change of sky did not bring it 
round, and to Blake his grievances are a solemn charge. Blake despises Canada ; 
his ideals, allt hearsay and imagination, are Edwardian English, and he lives only to 
confront the vile in-laws as a famous man. As for Hallie, ten years younger, she 
thinks as he does—because she never thinks for herself; their life has evolved her 
talent for sympathy into complete abnegation, and she can only see through Blake's 
eyes. Then he takes a wife. It is not a love-match on either side, but, humanly 
enough, his wife is more jealous than if it were. So, for her brother's comfort, 
Hallie tries to make a life of her own—and falls in with Adam Mikosez. In her 
sympathetic mirror he too is splendid, until she sees him with Blake. Then he 
lecomes impossible, disastrous. Then they are alone, and he seems all right. Poor 
Hallie is dismayed by this lack of judgment. But her own mind exists, in gerin ; 
a family crisis brings it to maturity, and she is free of the past. 

Are the affectionate so early wise? I hope not; but a novel must end somehow. 
And this one is more than pleasing. 

“ Trottie True,’’ by Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon (Michael Joseph; 9s. 6d.), is 
just what you expect—a Christmas cracker, all bright and gay, with a flash and a 
defiant noise. Ballet has given place to the music-hall, where Trottie mixes with 
Dan Leno and Marie Lloyd and all their tribe, all so adorably generous and warm-hearted. 
Then the Gaiety ; and then the Duke of Wellwater; and now (between erratic glimpses 
of the past) her Grace is matron of honour at a smart wedding where the omens are as 
brightly cynical as at her own union, Frankly— 


cut in it is cov wit 
vegetable suspended in the middle. 


sold to the consumer intact, providi 
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USED FOR TRANSPORTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES “ TREE-RIPE'’ FROM GROWER TO CONSUMER : 
THE COMPONENTS OF THE NEW ‘“‘ HAMMOCK-PACK”’ BOX DEVELOPED BY AIR CARGO RESEARCH, 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY, 

The two-ply packaging device shown on the extreme left is the basis of this new idea. Each of the holes 
ered h Pliofilm which, when heated, seals the two sections together with the fruit cr 

The Plicilm serves not only as a wrapper for the fruit, but also suspends 


it in the box so that there is small danger of bruising or crushing in transit. s 
, in addition to protection, a handy carrying case. During World 
War II. Pliofilm was used for packaging metal items—notably aircraft engines—for shipment abroad. 
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MORE PROBINGS INTO THE PAST. 


i hater men who have already been well written-up, one a steady light, the other 
a coruscation in the literary firmament of the past, are yet again brought to 
the fore. It might well be imagined that all that could have been written about 
Doctor Johnson had been written; it might also be asked whether anything worth 
while remained to be told of Oscar Wilde. Indeed, Richard Aldington in his intro- 
duction to “ Oscar Wilde: Selected Works ’’ (Heinemann; 15s.), which he edits, 
admits that “almost everything that could possibly be said about Oscar Wilde has 
been said already, including much that had better been left unsaid.”” Why, then, 
the reader may ask, add to the profusion? Mr. Aldington seeks to deal with Wilde, 
not as the man about whom there was built up a cause célébre, but as the creative 
artist. His introduction is intended to lead to a reading of the works he has chosen; 
they include ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,” ‘“‘ The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
“De Profundis,’”’ ‘“‘ Salome,’’ and a number of lesser-known, essays and prose poems, 
eked out with reviews, anecdotes and letters, some of the last appearing for the first 
time. The book, as a whole, is, indeed, an admirable introduction to Wilde the 
writer, with glimpses, inevitable, of Wilde the man who “ gave the British Philistine 
his most resounding triumph and at a stroke undid the patient work of two 
generations.”’ 

The new study of Doctor Johnson and his friends by C. E. Vulliamy, “ Ursa 
Major "’ (Michael Joseph; rs5s.), may be regarded as a summing-up of views already 
expressed by the author in his previous volumes on the two outstanding characters 
in Johnson’s life: Mrs. Thrale and James Boswell. Again the writer is compelled 
to open with an admission. ‘I do not claim,” he says, “to present in this book 
any material which is unknown to the Johnsonian scholar.’ The facts may be stale, 
but their presentation, assessment and interpretation are fresh, stimulating or irritating 
(according to the views of the recipient) and attractively displayed. Mr. Vulliamy 
does not like Mrs. Thrale; it is scarcely too much to say he detests her, especially 
when she becomes Mrs. Piozzi—‘‘ the crimson, flaunting flower, the expanding and 
exulting realisation of all that was latent or waiting for complete release in 
Mrs. Thrale.’’ His detestation is such that he cannot complain if he is accused of 
allowing it to warp his judgment. It 
is of a nature, however, which, for the 
less seriously minded, provides piquant 
reading. The portrait he limns of 
Boswell is likewise etched in acid. It 
is necessary, we are told, to get Boswell 
out of our heads if we are to understand 
Johnson. Boswell, the “ natural scribbler,” 
is a “ prattling noodle’ who drank and 
ran after strumpets, whose association 
with Johnson, though extending over 
twenty-one years, did not total more 
than 870 days in his company, and was 
precariously maintained and often en- 
dangered by irritability and indifference. 

To read the writings of C. V. Wedg- 
wood is to be conscious of a feeling of 
surprise that the writer is a woman. 
For they are essentially masculine, not 
so much in concept—there are other 
feminine historians — but in feeling. 
“Velvet Studies’ (Cape; 7s. 6d.), Miss 
Wedgwood's latest book, is a collection 
of essays which range from childhood 
reminiscences—she was obviously preco- 
cious in her literary and historical bent— 
to reflections on the Civil War, from 
“Miss Magnall of the Questions to William 
Penn. Few, doubtless, could say who 
Miss Magnall was or what were the 
questions she propounded and answered. 
Miss Wedgwood’s discovery in one of the 
“fourpenny boxes’”’ of the Charing Cross 
Road will whet the appetite of many. 
But it is the more serious subjects 
which make the book. To read “ The 
Strategy of the Great Civil War” is to 
realise what Admiral Sir John Cunningham 
had in mind when he recently expressed 
the desire for better history books for 
our rising generation. She tells how the 
opposing forces looked, how they fought, 
how important cannon were, how officers 
and men changed sides, how Sir William Compton, the Royalist colonel at 
Banbury, was but a boy of nineteen yet kept the garrison working day and night 
throwing up an earthwork behind the outer wall until, after fourteen weeks’ resistance, 
he was at length relieved. She describes Richelieu as ‘“‘ undoubtedly that very 
questionable thing, a patriot’; William Penn as a man without whom and his kind 
“never a Faithful of this world but will be burnt at the stake in Vanity Fair"; 
Strafford as a sincere, brave and able man who “ lacked the vision to see that the 
State, like the human soul, cannot be saved by works alone."’ If, as Miss Wedgwood 
avers, we have lost the art of living greatly or assumed that it is no longer necessary 
to try, much of what she writes should serve to stimulate afresh. 

When a poet has passed his third decade of posthumous fame and has come to 
be accepted as a national possession, his early efforts acquire an interest for the 
evidence they afford of the influences at work during formative years. That is the 
explanation put forward by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes for the inclusion of such work in 
the new edition of “‘ The Poetical Works of Rupert Brooke *’ (Faber; 8s. 6d.), which 
he edits. No rearrangement of the poems has been made since the first collected 
edition of 1918, but the 82 poems of the original two volumes have been 
increased to 120. The Rupert Brooke of the five famous sonnets of 1914 is thus 
shown as a very different being from the humorous, semi-pagan Rupert Brooke of 
the early years, a fact which, to some degree, justifies the ‘inclusion of the juvenilia. 

An anthology of dog poems is certain of popularity. ‘“ Our Friend the Dog in 
Verse '' (Guide Dogs for the Blind; 3s. 9d.), compiled by A. Llewellyn Pratt, should, 
however, appeal to others besides that vast army of dog-lovers. There is a mass of 
material from which to draw for such an anthology, and Mr. Pratt has made good 
use of his opportunities. From William Blake, Edmund Blunden, Burns and Byron 
the list runs via Goldsmith, Julian Grenfell, James Hogg, Kipling, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Sir John Squire to Wordsworth and Sir William Watson. Here is a little book 
which might well be sent as a New Year's gift in the full knowledge that it will 

bring delight and at the same time help forward 





DETROIT. 


The completed assembly is 





though I hate to say it-—there is a falling-off. The 
idiom has begun to fossilise; the music-hall theme 
is relatively uninspired, even banal, and the wedding 
framework a little tedious. And there is something 
arid about landing a duke, if you do not love 
him, and are not even a snob. But after all, who 
cares? The authentic lunacy and brilliance and sense 
of period are scattered abundantly ; these are fireworks Commonwealth House, |, 


six or twelve months ? 





AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" for 
Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. Subscription rates 
on application to the Publisher, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
New Oxford Street, 


the beneficent work of providing guide dogs : ‘“ Thanks 
to the friends who gave this dog to me, A blind 
man’s lonely soul may learn to see.” 

Those who remember Mr. James Laver’s previous 
book on taste and fashion in dress will not hesitate to 
get “A Letter to a Girl on the Future of Clothes’ 
(Home and Van Thal; 3s. 6d.). It is fascinating, 
informative, humorous at times, and with a suspicion 
of prophecy. W. R. Catverr. 


London, 


W.C.1, 











only to be had in one shop. kK. Joun. Peed 
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Poor old soap ration. He’s stretched to the very limit. Look at all the 
demands you make on him. He’s up against it both ways--your washin 
and laundry needs on one side and HARD water on the other. PERMUTI 
SOFT WATER is the answer to this soap problem. Glorious suds at just 
the faintest rub of the soap. There are countless other blessings and savings 
with soft water too. 

REMEMBER :— 

Half the soap gives TWICE the suds—with PERMUTIT SOFTENED 
WATER. 

If you would make your soap go further write to Dept. LN.7. Permutit Co. 
Ltd., 151 Regent Street, onion, Ws. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER SOFTENERS 


PERMUTIT CO. LTD., Showrooms : 151, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. REGENT 2972 








ROVE R One of Hritain s Fine Cars 


a TGS a 
The Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham ; and Devonshire. House, London 
Cvs-63 

















Over five million passengers 
have flown by ; 











The filter tip that allows 
no bits of tobacco to enter 
the mouth is the extra 
refinement that adds to 
the enjoyment of smoking. 








DurinG 19 years of world-wide 
operation, the Clippers of Pan 
American World Airways have 
flown over five million passengers 
to more than 46 different lands. 
All of these passengers have 











pleasant memories of their trip by 
Clipper. They remember the help- 
ful stewards and stewardesses; the 
delicious complimentary meals — 
in fact all the agreeable things that 
make up the service of Pan American 
World Airways. 

For information about present 
schedules and fares, write or phone 
your Travel Agent—or Pan 
American’s General Agents, U.S. 
Lines, Arlington House, Arlington 
St., Piccadilly, S.W.1 (REGent 3101). 

“Go by Flying Clipper when 
you go!” 





i, FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRVAYS 
The System of thePying Clippers 
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“ Ts this all the furniture I get?” 


“*The tendency now, Sir, in 
interior decor is toward what we 
term ‘elegant omission’.”” 


“At 12 guineas a week I could 
suggest a far more fitting 
description.” 


“But Sir, you overlook - the 
opportunities this spacious 
accommodation offers for enter- 
tainment.” 








VERY VACANT POSSESSION 


** Who wants to hold a pageant 
in a flat?” 

“7 see you will have your little 
joke, Sir. I meant, of course, the 
occasional party.” 

“May I remind you, my good 
man, that owing to the tem- 
porary ‘elegant omission’ of 
Rose’s from our way of life, 
entertaining appeals to me 
; even less than this desirable 
| residence.” 





ROSE’S — There is no, substitute 
















** Sectric ”’ 


Every Smith Movement 
passes a 2,000 volts test from chassis to 
terminal, in accordance with the British 
Standard Specification. Be safe, be 
sure; insist upon Smith “ Sectric”’ 
Clocks. Jewellers, Electricians, and 
Stores will soon be able to supply you 
‘rom a variety of models. 





NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Setentifie 8.C.M. SAH 


xB 


TRADE MARK 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 


a 


A certain number of pens will be available in the 


shops for the New Year; 
leverless pens from 21/- to 50/- Purchase Tax extra. 








side lever and modern 


PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


4 ‘ 
TA — A 
(“KeRFroor\ 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


——————————— 
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Coal Tar Soap 


IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 
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* Their dearest wishes—both the same—are 
Centred on a brand-new Braemar. 
Now friendship’s firm foundations rock, 
Joan’s got the only one in stock. 


* Braemar’ Utility cardigans 
and jerseys are in classical designs 
and six lovely colours. Everyone’s 
after this ‘utility with a difference.’ 
So don’t be down-hearted if you 
have to wait for your Braemar, 
and please don't write to the 
makers for it. Braemar knit- 
wear can be bought only from 
retailers who regularly stock it. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Well balanced! 


Perfectly balanced, and blended with extra care to 
give extra pleasure to Virginia smokers who can 
appreciate distinction, Escudos are very good 
cigarettes indeed. Rather bigger than normal — 
and very much better. 


COPE’S 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 2/6 
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To listen to the Decca Decola is to hear 

something you have never heard before. It 

brings to the home a new and hitherto unattained 

standard of record reproduction. It is startling in 

its realism. It is incomparable. We believe that you, 

who deeply desire complete fidelity of reproduction, would 

greatly enjoy listening to this superb instrument. So please 

send for photographs and full information, and we will tell 
you where, in your district, you can hear the Decola. 


DE LUXE 


living music 


‘The Decola is the world’s first record repro- 
ducer, having a response range of thirty to 
fourteen thousand cycles per second. Listen- 
ing to Decola reproduction gives the impression 
that there is no reproduction. You hear— 
it seems that you see—the orchestra in your 
own home. Every note—every overtone and 
transient within the range of human hearing— 
are vibrantly alive. 





The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 
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THE 
BREECHES 
MAKERS 


can still accept orders for made-to- 
measure Breeches and Jodhpurs for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 


READY-TO-WEAR JODHPURS 
FOR LADIES & CHILDREN 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
AND MAY BE ORDERED 
THROUGH THE POST 
Please send the following measure- 
ments: height; waist; inside leg 
down to ground; thickest part of 


calf (mext to the skin). If for a 
child, state age. 


HARRY HALD 


Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 
235 - 237 REGENT STREET, Wl 


Telephone : REGen. 2115. 5159 
Telegrams : Hallsone. Wesdo, London 
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) \ Ale _ Gia 
Ke Bee 
A meal makes the railway 
journey seem shorter. And 
Weston biscuits give a happy 
ending to the meal. Tempting 
and satisfying, made from the 
finest ingredients obtainable, 
they are a first-class food. 
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Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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Oppo Aneus 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
Gentle as a Lamb 


OAD 














When the office 
looks chaotic, and it 
needs putting right — 
call in 


and do the 


job properly 





RONEO RONES LTD. 
17 Southampton Row 
STEEL W.c.1 
Hol. 7622 
OFFICE : 
Works: 
EQUIPMENT Romford, Essex 


Tew 











At any time 
of strain or pain 


‘Genasprin’ 
sees you through ! 


’ is the 
sho weet Sega registered trade 
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ROM the remote islands of the Outer 
Hebrides comes the unique Harris 
Tweed that perpetuates the traditional 
crafismanship of the crofters. 
To be sure that the tweed you buy is 
Harris Tweed, always look for 
the Trade Mark on the cloth or the 
label on the garment. 


RAKMIS VIVEED 


ene 


—_— 
<<. 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION 
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comes the new 
Windak Golfer! 


A thing has to be good when 
the Services use it ; and British, 
Canadian and American Forces 
have been using Windak Gaber- 
dine for a great many Service 
articles. Now here it is for 
civilian wear in the new Windak 
“ Golfer,’’ a simplified, idealised 
version of the official Govern- 
ment Airborne Smock. Cut 


longer than your usual golf 
blouse for extra protection and 





with deep armholes for never- 


before freedom. Styled with 
clean front and roomy back. 
Comfortable when it’s fine, com- 
forting when it isn’t, for the 
Windak is rain repellent and 
weather resistant. 


In brilliant peacetime colours, including 
green, scarlet, brown, maroon, royal blue 
and fawn. 


of nearest stockist to the address below 


FOR SPORT 
AND ALL OUT-DOOR WEAR 


Men's: Prices from 110/-. 
Ladies’: from 84/-. Please write for name 








Windak Ltd., Poynton, Cheshire 





6 OUT OF EVERY 10 

of the critical listeners who 

ordered the new G.E.C. radio receivers 

have already taken delivery. And—from what we’ve 





heard—they’re not sorry they waited! The demand 
is big and it’s still a case of “ fair shares all round ” 
but if you want something good you'll find this out- 
standing 5-valve all-wave superhet combines a clean-cut 
reception with such remarkable range and power that 
it’s well worth a little patience. Ask your dealer. 


PRICES of the radio receiver illustrated: 


AC MODEL - £15.15.0 AC/DC MODEL - £16.16.0 
(plus £3.7.9 purchase tax (plus £3.12.3 purchase tax) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* « e RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


This periodical subject to the followir 


~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


is id 1 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 
ondition or in anv unauthorised ver by way of Trad r afhxed to 


maditions, namely, that it shall not, without the 





of 1. 


wT as f 


art 


6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, 


SAMUEL WHITE 


J. SAMUEL WHITE & CO, LTD. COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT, Shipbuilders and Engineers 


Whitehall 


Lenden Office 


House, 41, Whaghell, 5.Wi 





ft any f{ 


plisher first given, be lent 
therw disposed of in a mutilated 
Batter whatsoever 
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DRESS COACH BY 
THRUPP & MABERLY 


LONDON 


1700-1946 
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Burlingtons are the perfect 
alternative to’ imported 
Havanas. 


Guaranteed made and rolled 
from the finest imported 
Havana and other world 
famous cigar leaf. 


WA [GF WWW: 














Years ago Champion Plugs were chosen 


BURLINGTON | after selective tests by Nuffield 
engineers. Follow the example of 

Lefer’ MORRIS, WOLSELEY, RILEY and 
Peui Coronas | /7 M.G.—always use dependable Champion 


Obtainable from High Class Dealers and Stores 


PLUGS 


The Chorce of the British Motes Industry 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


| i nana ad 


Coronas 2/- 





BURLINGTON CIGARS, 173, NEW BOND ST., W.! 
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